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THE TRUE WAY. 


EVERAL Democratic papers have ob- 

jected to our assertion that in deciding 
upon the electoral returns from the States, 
the only sure guide is the State certificate 
in lawful form. The objection is that there 
may be fraud in the form. It will not be 
denied that the valid vote can be known 
only by a lawful declaration. It is not to 
be decided by a mere count of the ballots 
found in the box, because boxes may be 
“ stuffed,” and the ballots may be in various 
ways illegal. They may be*folded together, 
names may be wrongly printed, or there 
may be twice as many ballots as there, are 
names on the poll lists. Here at the very 
beginning appears the necessity of lawful 
regulation, and it continues up to the final 
declaration. 

In most of the States the local election 
officers are authorized to purge the polls of 
palpable frauds and errors. In some States, 
as in Louisiana, the local officers have no 
final authority, but the State Board alone 
- has lawful power to scratinize the polls and 
to declare the result. In Louisiana, there- 
fore, the popular majority can be lawfully 
known only by the declaration of the State 
Returning Board, and no other electoral 
vote from that State can lawfully be count- 
' ed in the presence of the two Houses, ex- 
cept that which is completed according to 
the law of the’State. It may be a bad and. 
dangerous law. But will it be argued that . 
Congress may set aside the electoral return ! 
from a State because it does not approve the ' 
State law that prescribes the way in which | 
the return shall be made? The plain intent 
of the Constitution, and the principle hith- 
erto adopted by Congress and recognized by 
the country, is that the State certificate, 
lawfully compléted, shall’ be final. The 
State is to appoint electors in such manner 
as it may prefer, to hold elections on the 
’ day designated, and to forward its certified 
will to Congress, which is to see that that 
will, ascertained as the State may deter- 
‘mine, is correctly reported. The Constitu- 
tion does not provide for a contest, because it 
could not contemplate the possibility of any 
other contest than the question which of 
two certificates has the form required by 
the State law. To go behind that, and to 
inguire whether the law be proper, or which 
certificate ought to have had the lawful 
sanction, would be to make Congress a ju- 
dicial tribunal and Returning Board for 


State elections, and to complete absolute 


centralization. 

It is, however, a fair inquiry whether 
there be no remedy for the fraudulent per- 
version of the form of law in the electoral 
return, If, for instance, the Returning 
Board of Louisiana should fraudulently 
throw out an apparent majority and count 
in an apparent minority, yet all under the 
‘regular forms of law, is there no redress ? 
Undoubtedly there is, but it is not revolu- 
tion, nor the total overthrow of the State by 
Congress. The practical remedy under our 
popular constitutional system is the destruc- 
tion of the party that secures a temporary 
advantage by the fraud. Take, again, the 
case of Louisiana. Let it be made clear to 
the country that a free and fair election was 
held in that State; that without fear or in- 
timidation, as in New England elections, an 
honest majority was cast for Mr. TILDEN; 
that a partisan board under suspicious cir- 
cumstances threw out, under the forms of 
law, enough polls to count in Mr. Hayes, 
and that Comgress necessarily accepted the 
certificate, complete and regular, according 

to the State law—let this be done, and even 


Massachusetts would be no longer Repub- 
lican. The forms of law might have been 
faithfully respected, but those who had 
cheated under those forms would have de- 
stroyed themselves and the party which 
they hoped to benefit by the fraud. 

Take, now, another view. Let it be made 
clear to the country that the election in 
Louisiana was not fair and free; that for 
years there had been constant intimidation 
and terror toward Republicans; that in dis- 
tricts where there had been within a year 
or¢wo Republican majorities of two or three 
thousand, there were not a hundred Repub- 
lican vates cast ; that in every parish whefe 
there were not proved murders and terror of 
the Republicans, there were increased Re- 
publican majorities ; and that in this situa- 
tion a Republican Board threw out under 
the mandate of law enough polls to give the 
Republicans a majority, and that their re- 
turn, complete and regular under the law of 
the State, came to Congress, although there 
might be serious doubt of the wisdom er con- 


stitutionality of the State law, could Con-_ 


gress do more wisely than abide by the law- 
ful return? Could there be any thing more 
hostile to the spirit of the Constitution than 
the rejection of the lawfully certified elect- 
oral vote of a State? And would not any 
kind of irregular, unlawful, er vielent ac- 
tion be both fatal and absurd? The only 
ground on which Congress could plausibly 


assume to reject a State vote under the cir- 


cumstances we have described of alleged vio- 
lence on one side and alleged fraud on the 
other, would be under the constitutional obli- 
gation of Congress to guarantee a republican 
form of government to every State, and the 
decision that the government of the State was 
not republican in form. But that position 
would have consequences which would reach 
very much farther than to the electoral vote. 
As we said at the beginning of the contro- 
versy we say now, that the only reasonable 
and patriotic and safe solution lies in ad- 
herence to the forms of law. If the transac- 
tions in Louisiana which we have more than 
once mentioned shall cause a conviction that 
the result has been fraudulently and wrong- 
fully, although lawfully, decided, the party 
which must bear the responsibility will pay 
the penalty, while any course not plainly 
within the acknowledged forms of law, un- 
der whatever pretense, would necessarily 
end in anarchy. 


THE CONFERENCE ‘COMMITTEE. 


THE position taken by Mr. MORTON in his 
report of May, 1874, that from the necessity 
of the case the President of the Senate might 


be compelled to decide between two sets of 


électors, or upon “ the sufficiency and valid- 
ity of the record of the votes”—in other 
words, that the President of the Senate may 
decide every vital question in the present 
debate, and without appeal—has been, we 
presume, practically abandoned. Such a 
theory could be maintained only by the 
most violent perversion of the Constitution 
by construction, and it certainly could not 
have had general approval. It is a power 
evidently not expressed. It could not fair- 
ly be presumed to be intended. It is hostile 
tothe spirit of the instrument and to the 
known views of its authors, and it has nev- 
er been recognized by Congress. Yet the 
situation, however unprovided for in terms, 
does not seem to us by any means beyond a 
settlement by mutual consent. It is true 
that it is easier to call for a constitutional 
and lawful solution than to find it. But it 
is no less true that a patriotic desire to find 
the remedy is all that is necessary. 


It is stated in letters from Washington | 


that agreement of the joint committee of 
Congress will be practically impossible, be- 
cause the Senate will hold that no electoral 
vote shall be rejected without the consent 
of both Houses, and the House will hold 
that none shall be counted without the con- 
sent of both. It is further stated that the 
House will, of course, not agree to the first 
plan, because it would elect Hayes, and 
that the Senate will reject the last, because 
it would elect TILDEN. If this be so, if it is 
indisputable that the Senate will agree to 
nothing that will not certainly elect Hayes, 
and the House to nothing that will not cer- 
tainly elect TILDEN, we concede, inasmuch 
as there can be but one President, that a so- 
lution would be extremely difficult. But we 
are not ready to admit it, because, if this 
statement be correct, the government is al- 
ready wrecked upon the rock which has ru- 
ined every republic—the madness of party 
spirit. The present situation is a test of 
patriotism and of fidelity to our own prin- 
ciples. Of course, if every Senator and Rep- 
resentative be intent only upon a party 
advantage, if the sole purpose of the Re- 
publicans be to declare their candidate 
elected, and that of the Democrats precise- 
ly the same, then patriotism, or regard for 
the permanent welfare of the country, and 
for the continuance of the government upon 
fixed principles, is extinct. 


But the very first thing that an honorable 
member of either House has to do is to for- 
get Mr. TILDEN and Mr. Hayes. The next 
thing is to determine the general principle 
upon which the electoral vote of a State 
shall be regarded. Here the question will 
be whether the lawful and regular certifi- 
cate of the State, when once ascertained, 
shall be conclusive. This is a point which 
is susceptible of impartial discussion, and 
so is every other, always supposing that 
members have not already inflexibly decid- 
ed what to do, as the letters we have men- 
tioned assert. If, as we believe, there be 
still some feeling and conviction deserving 
the name of patriotism, then every question 
can be considered in the committee as it 
would be in a Constitutional Convention. 


* And suppose an honest disagreement, after 


all—suppose that it be impossible to reach 
any conclusion as to a method of deciding 
between contesting certificates, or the pow- 
er of throwing out the vote of a State—then, 
as it is an honest disagreement, it is not 
conceivable that both sides would not see 
that nothing can be so unfortunate as to 
leave the points absolutely unsettled. That 
side, therefore, which should propose the 
most reasonable and simple adjustment of 
the disagreement would carry the sympathy 
and support of the country. 

It is surely unnecessary to assume that 
reason, intelligence, patriotism, and common- 
sense will be unknown in the deliberations 
of the committee. The members are aware 
that there is a public opinion which is not 
hot with party passion, and which will judge 
the conclusions of the conference. We be- 
lieve that there are those in the committee 
and in both Houses who are capable of con- 
sidering the question not with regard to 
this election only, but to all elections, and 
who will be more interested in devising an 
adequate and satisfactory solution of the 
problems offered by the situation than in 
the election of Mr. Hayes or of Mr. TILDEN. 
It would be ludicrous in the last degree, if 
it were not tragical, to suppose that, plainly 
foreseeing a difficulty of this kind, compre- 
hending all its significance, and with ample 
and absolute power to provide for it, the 
committee should report that it was very 
sorry it could do nothing. There is not a 
scofter at republican institutions nor an en- 
emy of free government in the world who 
would not shout with glee at so ridiculous a 
catastrophe. We do not often find ourselves 
agreeing with Senator BAYARD in our views 
of public affairs; but his remarks upon the 
situation, as recently reported in the Herald, 
are both sensible and patriotic, and we have 
pleasure in quoting them. He was asked 
what he thought of the suggestion that the 
House should refuse to pass the appropria- 
tions in the event of the inauguration of 
Mr. HaYEs. 


**To do any thing to hamper the incoming Adminis- 
tration by refusing in advance appropriations is an act 
of revolution and almost certainly of war. We can 
not in this country live in a state of semi-revolution. 
We should drift into civil war. In fact, the scheme 
proposed would be war. In my opinion the Constita- 
tion and laws afford every requisite remedy for griev- 
ances. Unlawful steps on one side, if such steps are 
taken, must not be me‘ by unlawful steps on the oth- 
er. If you make such a suggestion or advocate such 
a policy, men will cease to reason on both sides. We 
suffer to-day, as we have in the past, not so much from 
intended wrong as from mutual misunderstanding of 
motive and intent. We must not permit the public 
mind to be blinded by strife and confusion. We need, 
of all things, serenity in order to see things as they are. 
If Mr. Haynzs is inaugurated under the sanction of law, 
there shonid be no suggestion of violent resistance. I 
do not believe that he will be inaugurated in violation 
of the forms of law. I think I see already a better 
spirit prevailing. I believe there are moderate and 
patriotic men enough in the two Houses of Congress, 
on both sides, to get together and settle this question 
honorably and justly. I believe some one has been 
elected, and, if there is doubt who has been chosen, 
the Constitution contains clear and ample means for 
solving it. If on the 14th of February it does not ap- 
pear that an election by the several colleges of electors 
has been accomplished, the provisions for an immedi- 
ate election are supplied in clear terms by the same 
‘charter of powers. When this result is made known, 

he people will demand, and the honorable men of both 

ides in Congress will see to it, that the person lawfully 
entitled is inaugurated, and no violence will be needed 
and none will be tolerated.” 


LEGISLATION AND HUMAN 
LI 


THE shock of the calamity of the Brook- 
lyn fire was followed by that of the fall of 
the railroad bridge at Ashtabula, and the 
terrible loss of life by crushing and burn- 
ing. The circumstances were so pitiful —a 
wild snow gale, freezing cold, and a con- 
suming fire in the wreck—that there is lit- 
tle room for any feeling but that of sym- 
pathy and horror. There appears to have 
beert no especial negligence, unless the great 
weight of the train be thought a dangerous 
risk for the bridge that fell. But there 
were trains as heavy constantly passing. 
The bridge was iron, and it is suggested 
that the frost may have weakened it. The 
reports about the bridge are conflicting; but 
there would certainly be damaging charges, 
and little that is said can be trusted. We 
can not yet see that the catastrophe could 


| 


readily have been avoided, or that any ono 
is especially responsible. 

The Tribune, however, states that thero 
has been neglect of the road-bed, a diminu- 
tion of the rolling stock, and a general stin- 
giness of management. If this be true, if 
every reasonable and approved means of 
securing the safety of the road by constant 
and thorough inspection and by prompt and 
adequate repairs were not adopted, the rail- 
road company is morally guilty of the fright- 
ful slaughter. And if the New York Central 
is remiss in the same way, and has relaxed 
its careful inspection, as the Tribune also 
states, the fact should be widely published 
and understood. 

The terrible fire in the Brooklyn Theatre 
and this accident on the Lake Shore road 
emphasize the necessity of the most careful 
and ample legislation for the greater secu- 
rity of human life. The recommendations 
of Governor ROBINSON, of New York, upon 
this subject are timely and forcible. He 
urges the Legislature to provide efficiently 
by law against such disasters as that in 
Brooklyn, and says, truly, “Those who seek 
to make money by gathering the people in 
crowds into their buildings are bound to 
take every precaution to insure their abso- 
lute safety.” He includes the safety of 
churches and ‘school-houses and halls, and 
that of passengers upon railroad trains, in 
his recommendations. It would certainly 
be pleasant if the Republican Legislature 
of New York could secure so great and un- 
partisan a trophy as a practical and ade- 
quate building law, and such regulations 
for the running of trains upon railroads 
that other States would gladly adopt them. 


STREET BEGGING. 


THE recent freezing of a child to death 
in the arms of the mother begging in the 
streets has occasioned several very positive 
expressions of opinion upon the general sub- 
ject of charitable relief, and of public and 
private duty in regard to it. It is a subject 
of such importance in modern society, and 
especially in great cities, that the opinion 
of those who have carefully studied it is 
very much more important than sentiment- 
al protests against “machine charity.” The 
man who gives a shilling to a beggar in the 
street, and thanks God that he is not as pro- 
fessional philanthropists are, is very likely 
to be an indolent, self-indulgent fellow, who 
thinks both to eat his cake and have it, to 
help another without any cost to himself. 
Such a man by his thoughtless giving may 
be doing a very grave mischief,.and it is 
because of such conduct, which is merely a 
shirking of individual duty, that pauperism, 
multiplying and perpetuating itself, has be- 
come one of the most serious of social ques- 
tions. 

There is a short and easy way of dispos- 
ing of the question, which consists in saying 
that the poor we have always with us, and 
that alms-giving is one of the chief Chris- 
tian duties. But careless, ignorant, indis- 
criminate, vice-breeding, and demoralizing 
alms-giving is not a Christian duty, but a 
scandal and an offense to morals and re- 
ligion and social order. The indiscriminate 
alms-giver is more a public nuisance than the 
beggar; and whoever says, as he pulls out | 
his purse to give money to the street beg- 
gar, “The poor ye have always with you,” 
takes the words in vain, and insults their 
meaning and spirit, if he does not carefully 
ascertain that it is the poor to whom he is 
giving. The harm that “machine charity” 
may do is very much lighter than that done 
by an alms-giving which robs the worthy 
poor and injures honest industry by encour- 
aging beggary as a profession. No one, in- 
deed, has the right to say a single con- 
temptuous word of what is called “ machine 
charity” until he personally inquires into the 
cases that he relieves; and every one who 
does that very soon discovers that in great 
cities and in our complex society no system 


.of private individual relief can be in any 


degree thorough or satisfactory, and that if 
we would relieve those who really need re- 
lief, and not pension drunkards and crimi- 
nals, there must be systematized means of 
ascertaining the facts, and that is “ machine 
charity.” 

But no such system is intended to super- 
sede private inquiry and sympathy and re- 
lief, although it should prevent the alms- 
giving which dispenses with that inquiry. 
We have seen some piteous assertions of the 
sacred duty of individual giving since the 
death of the poor baby in the mother’s arms. 
But those who say this are not careful to 
say also whether they recommend giving to 
every woman who sits in the cold on the 
curb-stone holding a child, or only to such 
as are ascertained to be in want. And when 
real want is ascertained, the question of the 
best means of relief still remains. It does 
not follow, because a woman or a man or a 
child is suffering on the street, that the most 
Christian relief is to give a shilling on the 
spot. If the argument against “machine 
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charity” be that every body, who asks alms 
should be relieved by the passenger, it is an 
intelligible argument, however absurd. But 
no sensible person will continue the discus- 
sion. If, however, it be admitted that there 
- must be some inquiry, then the method of 
inquiry which is shown to be the most rea- 
sonable and efficient will be preferred by 
all truly Christian souls. 

The discussion, which has followed the 
death of the baby has been very useful, for 
it has shown that the only real opposition 
to a well-organized system of relief is a 
vague protest that such a system enables 
us to throw off our individual responsibility 
to the poor. But those who utter the pro- 
test, content with a sentimental virtue, are 
not apparently aware that it is that very 
shirking of individual responsibility which 
has produced the system of organized relief. 
The inquiry which that individual respon- 
sibility entails was so neglected in street 
and door alms-giving that the curse of pro- 
fessional pauperism was settling upon us 
with all its inealeulable heritage of crime 
and suffering. Those who think and feel 
upon this great social question, who have 
studied it with sympathy and intelligence, 
as hundreds of the most humane and relig- 
jous persons in England and America have 
done, are of the opinion that indiscriminate 
street giving merely increases poverty, suf- 
fering, and crime; and that the better meth- 
od for one who will not or can not inquire 
himself is not to disregard the appeal, but 
to take care that the facts are investigated. 
To that end such persons should supply 
themselves with tickets from the relief so- 
cieties, not necessarily to supersede, but to 
supplement, individual inquiry. 


THE TRUE CENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION. 


THE country has no reason to be ashamed 
of its attitude, so far, in the pending con- 
test. The general sentiment has demanded 
a peaceful and lawful settlement. As yet 
there have been no serious threats of vio- 
lence or opposition in case of a lawful de- 
cision in favor of either candidate, and, with 


some exceptions, the discussion upon the [ 


doubtful points of the pending question has 
been reasonable and fair. The chief excep- 
tion to this situation was the call of various 
Democratic committees for partisan mass- 
meetings on the 8th of January. The calls 
spoke of the contemplated outrages upon 
the rights of the people. But in all the 
States, except Indiana, where the meetings 
were called they were a movement of the 
minority. The meetings—and we write be- 
fore they have been held—could not be of 
any service, and might easily breed mis- 
chief. The essential question is not one 
that could be wisely discussed by excited 
orators to hot partisan assemblies, because 
it is a question of legal construction... If 
the object of the meetings had been to de- 
clare a determination to aéquiesce in a law- 
ful settlement, whatever it might be, they 
might have been useful. But as means of 
exciting fears of disorder to force a purely 
partisan settlement, they could be only mis- 
chievons, and such unquestionably was their 
intention. 

The patriotic good sense shown in the re- 
marks of Senator BAYARD which we quote 
elsewhere, was shown also in those of Mr. 
LAMAR which were contained in the report 
of the same interview. And the Democratic 
State Central Committeé of Missouri very 
wisely declined to call a party convention 
to agitate the subject, holding that the re- 
sult of the election had proved the Demo- 
cratic sentiment of the State, and declaring 
that the committee had full faith and conti- 
dence in the wisdom and patriotism of their 
party in Congress, and that the Democrats 
of Missouri would support whatever just 
plan may be authoritatively adopted for 
the solution of the Presidential difticulties. 
This recognizes, as it should, the authority 
of Congress to settle the question, and is 
another exhortation to Congress to agree 
upon a settlement. The petitions which 
have been sent from citizens of great com- 
mercial weight in the large cities will also 
serve to reveal to Congress the true senti- 
ment of the country, which is not that the 
question shall be settled anyhow, but that 
it shall be settled in a way which will show 
that, whatever its present partisan aspect, 
it is really a settlement for all elections and 
for the general welfare. 

We do not sympathize with those who 
have been in anguish over the doubt of the 
last two months. It seems to us that “ the 
centennial year” has offered no finer evi- 
dence of the real worth of popular institu- 
tions than the country has presented during 
this momentous debate. In two States there 
are two local governments peacefully await- 
ing a lawful declaration of their compara- 
tive claims. In one State the return of a 


political board has been revised in obedi- 
ence to the mandate of a court, and the 
Chief Magistracy given to a candidate who 


was defeated by the first count. And in all 
the States, the two great parties, through all 
the feverish excitement of the uncertain re- 
sult of a national election, have absolutely 
refrained from disorder and violence. Oth- 
er countries may weave finer silks and paint 
porcelain more delicately ; but we doubt if 
there be a country in the world except the 
United States in which the history of the 
last two months would be possible. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


THE article upon this subject, by Major 
CONSTABLE, in another part of this paper, is 
the best summary that has been published. 
Those persons who find the morning papers 
full of telegrams from Constantinople, and 
who_are aware of the intense interest with 
which Europe watches the Conference at 
Constantinople, are often at a loss to under- 
stand what they read, because they do not 
know the beginnings of the story. For such 
persons Major CONSTABLE’s clear and pre- 
cise account of the history and the issues of 
the Eastern question will be full of instruc- 
tion and satisfaction. It is, in fact, a man- 
ual of the whole matter, and, with the map 
which illustrates it, should be preserved for 
constant reference while the. question re- 
mains open. The article has the further 
interest of being the work of one who has 
familiar personal knowledge of the subject. 
Major CONSTABLE knows the Turks and oth- 
er Mohammedans by long residence among 
them, and his opinion of some classes among 
them is more favorable than the general 
judgment. “A Turkish Mussulman is not 
necessarily the fanatical ruffian we have 
heard so much about lately.” Major Con- 
STABLE inclines to the opinion that Turkey 
in desperation might even throw down the 
gage to Russia and proclaim a holy war, if 
she could obtain money. He says that the 
Turkish infantry and artillery, when prop- 
erly led, are equal to any in the world. As 
a soldier of experience in the East, his opin- » 
ion is entitled to consideration, and, as we 
go to press, the news from Constantinople 
seems to favor Major CONSTABLE’S view. 


A. POPULAR MAJORITY. 


GOVERNOR ROBINSON, of New York, said 
in his inaugural speech on the Ist of Jannu- 
ary that the people of the Union had called 
Mr. TILDEN “ by an emphatic popular major- 
ity to the highest place in the nation.” This 
is a kind of clap-trap of which we had sup- 
posed Governor ROBINSON to be incapable. 
He knows very well that it is the constitu- 
tional electoral majority, and not that of 
the aggregate popular vote, which elects 
the President. His remarks were both im- 
pertinent and mischievous, not only because 
“an emphatic popular majority” does not 
necessarily elect a President, but because 
the actual numerical superiority of the T1L- 
DEN vote is exclusively in the Southern 
States, where it does not represent the 
preference of the people expressed in free 
and fair elections, but the effect of terroriza- 
tion by the TILDEN party. 

But this reference to a popular majority 
as if it were necessarily an honest majority, 
or conclusive as to the election of President, 
is the more mischievous because it tends to 
breed disregard and contempt of the forms 
of law, without which orderly government 
is impossible. Governor ROBINSON has dis- 
appointed by his remarks all his political 
opponents who were disposed to think him 
a candid and truly conservative man. As 
the Chief Magistrate of New York, if he al- 
luded to the general situation at all, it was 
his duty to declare the government to be 
rightfully that of the lawful and constitu- 
tional majority. 


SIGNS. 


THE Democratic party, which raised the 
cry of reform during the campaign of the 
autumn, and which was supported by many 
well-meaning persons under the persuasion 
that the cry really meant something, may 
be instructively studied in the light of two 
or three facts. The “reform” Democratic 
leaders in the House of Representatives are 
FERNANDO Woop and Speaker RANDALL. 
That is a very significant fact. Again, to 
fill the vacancy in the present Congress 
caused by the election of Mr. ELY as Mayor 
of New York, the Democratic “ reformers” 
have elected Mr. Davip DUDLEY FIELD, the 
faithful counselor of the reformer JAMES 
Fisk, and the adroit lawyer who has so long 
enabled TWEED to evade the penalty of his 
offenses. In the New York Assembly the 
Democratic “reformers” nominated LUKE F. 
Cozans as their representative man and 
candidate for Speaker. Mr. Cozans is un- 
known out of the State, but within it he is 
perfectly well known as a conspicuous dis- 
ciple of the TWEED school of politicians. 

It is the party that honors such men as 
these which affects to sneer at the Repub- 
lican party because of certain Republicans. 


But look at the corresponding position of 
the Republican party as evidence of an hon- 
est and hopeful spirit. While the Demo- 
crats in the House are led by FERNANDO 
Woop and Speaker RANDALL, the Repub- 
lican leaders are General GARFIELD and 
GEORGE F. Hoar. While the Democrats, in 
a city district which they were sure of car- 
rying, nominated Davip DUDLEY FIELD, the 
legal ally of TWEED, the Republicans, in a 
district which they hoped to carry, nomina- 
ted Levi P. Morton. And while the Demo- 
crats in the Assembly honor LUKE F.. COzANs 
by selecting him as candidate for Speaker, 
the Republicans nominate GEORGE B. SLOAN, 
a gentleman who is known chiefly for his 
absolute integrity and sound sense, and for 
his total contempt of political intrigue and 
jobbery. 

Such signs as these are not exceptional 
nor delusive. The Republican party has 
always shown a recuperative power, a ca- 
pacity of wise reform in its ranks, which 
the Democrats have never displayed. . Cer- 
tainly no American in his senses would sup- 
pose that any interest of right or law, of lib- 
erty or justice, of trade, industry, or finance, 
would be more secure in the hands of Messrs. 
FERNANDO WOoD, Speaker RANDALL, DAVID 
DUDLEY FIELD, and LUKE F. Cozans than 
in those of General GARFIELD, GEORGE F. 
Hoar, Levi P. Morton, and GEorGE B. 
SLOAN. If, as we are often informed, par- 
ties must be judged by those whom they 
choose to represent them, let the Democrat- 
ic party be judged. 


PERSONAL. 


** COLONEL”’ CREIGHTON, writing from Wash- 
ington to the Danbury News, thus describes one 
of the brightest men in the House of Represent- 
atives, one of the cleverest editors in the coun- 
try, and one of the most agreeable men on the 
planet: “I had a good look at Henry WATTER- 
SON yesterday, and I rather like him, with a mod- 
ification. I want to tell you he is a thorough 
newspaper man. He gathers news and writes 
editorials on his feet. He is very miscellaneous, 
and is much around. Every group has War- 
TERSON in consultation. ow he’s with ABE 
Hewitt. He says, ‘ Yes,’ ‘Certainly,’ and ‘Do 
you think so? and in a moment he’s laughing 
with BLACKBURN, who js a relative of his. In 
a moment more FERNANDO Woop is in confab 
with him. And so it goes allday. WatTTERSON 
is about thirty-five years of age. He began his 
career in this city, on the States, as a reporter. 
GEORGE W. ApaMs, the scholarly and diplomatic 
correspondent of the World, was on the same pa- 
per with him. That was about fifteen or sixteen 
years ago. He went to. Louisville, and when 
GEorGE D. PRENTICE died, WATTERSON stepped 
into his shoes, after putting in cork soles. His 
management of the Courier-Journal has been ef- 
fectively. brilliant, robust, vigorous, and pains- 
taking. His head is somewhat the shape sien 
eral SIGEL’s, but his face is purely American. 
He wears g mustache and goatee, well attend- 
ed to and carefully = His hair is lightish 
fair. He dresses well and neatly, frowns in seams 
across his forehead without anger. When a boy 
he lost his right eye, but from the gallery its 
absence would hardly be noticed.”’ 

—A few weeks since there died in England a 
man once widely known in America—Sir Henry 
DE HouGuHTon, the wealthy baronet, whose sym- 
pathies with the Southern Confederacy were 
strong enough to induce him to “ Invest” 
£200,000 in rebel bonds. He was understood to 
have held on to the last, and of course lost ev- 
ery penny of the sum—a million dollars in gold. 
A still larger fortune, however, remained to him. 
He was thrice married, and his last wife survives 
him, but he died childless, and the baronetcy dea 
volves on his brother. It is the second oldest 
a iu England, and the family is far older 
than the baronetage. It is stated that the lands 
of Hoghton held by WILLIELMUs De HocrTon in 
1147 have remained in the family to the present 
day, the £200,000 above mentioned, which did 
not remain, having been derived from some oth- 
er source. 

—Hon. Horatio Seymour has written the 
following reply to an invitation to deliver the 
address at Schuylerville, at the centennial cele- 
bration of BurGorNe’s surrender, October 17, 


Utica, December 20, 1876. 
My am much gratified with the invita- 

tion of the Saratoga Monument Association to deliver 
the address on the occasion of the coming centennial 
of the surrender of Burcorne. I will try to prepare 
the addresa, though it will be uncertain if the state of 
my health will permit me to deliver it. I have been 
in very poor health during the past symmer, and 
though now a little improved, I am far from being re- 
sto I am truly yours, 

‘Horatio , 
“To L. Strong, Esq., Secretary of the Saratoga Monument 


Association. 

—TENNyYsON’s dedication of his new tragedy, 
Harold, to Lord Lytton is interesting in view 
of the estrangement which for a long time ex- 
isted between the Poet Laureate and the father 
of the man to whom he has now paid this un- 
usual compliment. He acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to BULWER’s historical romance of 
Harold for the material of his poem, and says to 
Lord Lytton, ‘‘ As® your father dedica his 
Harold to my father’s brother, allow me to ded- 
icate my Harold to yourself.’’ Yet Tennyson 
once referred to BULWER as the “ padded man 
that wears the stays,’’ the half of whose little 
** heart was dirt.”’ 

—When Prince Bismarck is at home on his 
extensive estates at Varzin, in Pomerania, his 
life is of the simplest kind. His relations with 
tenants and servants, among whom firm order 
reigns, is thoroughly patriarchal in its nature. 
His requirements from them are large, but so 
admirably organized that they are in no way 
made to feel their dependence. The annual har- 
vest-home in the autumn, a holiday in which 
BisMARCK regularly joins, is anticipated by all 
with pleasure. On this occasion all persons be- 
longing to the farms assemble at the castle, and 
after one of the girls has expressed in a poem 
the united congratulations of the tenantry, and 


a hearty meal is partaken of, the dance is opened 
by BIsMARCK with the first maid and the Prin- 
cess with the head man. Such festivities, greatly 
contributing toward ameliorating and strengtb- 
ening the relations between masters and their 
servants, are somewhat ignored and despised in 
Germany. The people who in Varzin have but 
little idea of the eminence and worldly greatness 
of their Prince, honor in him a good master, and 
on the ey ty of the family for winter resi- 
dence in Berlin, wish his grace a “‘ hearty fare- 
well and a happy meeting next year.”’ 

—Mr. 8. B. CHITTENDEN, M.C. from Brooklyn, 
is quite well known in Washington for his hos- 
pitality. He liyes in the house formerly occu- 
pied by Senator Sumner, and is said to entertain 
more frequently than any other member of the 
House of Representatives. He gives many din- 
ners, at which he usually manages to have mem- 
bers of both political parties present. 

—Certainly nothing could be more definitely 
** personal’ than the following: 

‘“‘One morning Miss Bridget O’Farrel 
Shplitted up a petroleum 
* Now,’ said she, ‘I'll have a foine fire.’ 
And surely she did, 
For when they found Bid, 
She was baked like a brick—only dryer.” | 

—Sir STaFFORD NorTHCOTE, the new leader of 
the ministerial party in the House of Commons, 
is well remembered by many of our citizens, who 
saw something of him while he was in this coun- 
try in 1871 as one of the High Joint Commission 
at Washington. Mr. SMALLEY writes to the 7rid- 
une that “‘ he used to be thought, by those who 
did not know him in ang me rather heavy. It 
was many years after he had won a reputation 
as an exceedingly good talker, before his public 
speeches became lively. But he was listened to 
because he knew how to handle a subject in the 
way in which the House likes to have it handled. 
It is only the few who can afford to be brilliant 
in the House—men who have won a commend- 
ing position by other qualities, and by the most 
solid abilities. The prejudice against intellect 
is no novelty. The odd thing is that it should 
be shared by men themselves intellectual. I 
heard of a man saying the other day that he sel- 
dom liked men with brains—they were general- 
ly such cads. He had plenty of brains of his 
own, and he was not a cad; but the inconsisten- 
y of his complaint did not seem to strike him. 
Men don’t reason about such things, they feel. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Starrorp 
may be said to have been, on the whole, a success. 
He showed sufficient knowledge of finance, and 
his speaking grew steadily better and lighter in 
touch—surely an odd result to come from devo- 
tion to figures, without the help of that fine im- 
aginative power in the treatment of them which 
made Mr. GLapsTone’s Budget speeches rank 
with his very greatest orations.”’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Coneress: On the 3d, two employés of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company were presented, one to 
each House, for contempt in refusing to answer ques- 
tions and producedocuments. Mr. Knott (Democrat), of 
Kentucky, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, pre- 
sented to the House, on the 3d, the report of the com- 
mittee on the admission of the Representative from 
the State of Colorado, with a resolution declaring that 
Colorado is a State inthe Union. Mr. Hurd (Democrat), 
of Ohio, presented a minority report recommending 
the passage of an act of Congress admitting Colorado 

a State. Both reports were recommitted.—On the 
4th, Senator Conkling presented the petition of bank- 
ers and merchants of New York in reference to the 
Presidential election. Referred to a special commit- 
tee. Senator Wright's bill court to tr 
contests for the offices of President and Vice-Preal- 
dent was called UP, and Mr. Wright spoke at length in 
support of it. Mr. Kernan replied, and the bill went 
over. In the House, the Milimiry Academy Bill, ap- 
propriating $265,161, was reported, and made the spe- 
cial order for the 8th. A bill providing for salaries 
for United States district attorneys instead of fees was 
reported. The New York attorney’s salary is fixed at 
$10,000. The bill granting pensions to certain sailors 
and soldiers of the Mexican, Florida, and Black Hawk 
wars, or their unmarried widows, was . Leave 
was asked to introduce a resolution instructing the. 
Committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the 
present strength, occupation, and location of the army, 
why troops were ordered to Washington, the motive 
of the orders, to whom made, etc., with leave to send 
for persons and papers, but objection was made.—The 
House, on the Sth, concurred in the Senate's amend- 
ments to the Pension Bill 

The New York State Legislature was formally or- 
ganized on the 2d. Assemblyman George B. Sloan, 
of Oswego, was elected Speaker by a vote of 69, again-t 
57 for Luke F. Cozansa. The Governor’s Message was 
read, and both Houses adjourned without doing any 
public business of importance. 

United States Senator Ferry has been renominated 
by the Republican caucus of the Michigan siature. 

r. Blaine has also n renominated for the Senate 
by the caucus of his State. 

The Republican Legislature of Louisiana, on the Isf, 

a concurrent resolution calling upon the Pres- 

ent for troops to suppress armed resistance. The 
Democratic members demanded admission to the State- 
house, but were refused. They then went to St. Pat- 
rick’s Hall, where they organized a Legislature of their 


own. 

Elbert A. Woodward, who was arrested in Chicago, 
some time ago, for complicity in the New York Ring 
frauds, was released from the Tombs, on the 30th ait., 
by order of the Attorney-General of the State. It is 
said to be the purpose of the authorities to use Wood- 
ward as a witness in the Ring suits. His testimony is 
said to be very important. He is said to have restored - 
$105,000 to the city, and to have given security for 


$50,000 more. 

David Dudley Field was, on the 2d inst., elected a 
Representative in Congress from the Seventh District 
in this city, to fill the unexpired term of Mayor Smith 
Ely, Jun. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tas Pall Mall Gazette has a dispatch from Berlin 
saying that the Emperor William has issued a special 
order forbidding German officers on the active list 
from entering the Russian army. Russian officers are 
reconnoitring the Lower Danube to find crossing 
places, and ships are being contracted for to aid in the 
‘ 

The —_ Courier states that the Spanish min- 
ister has broken off relations with the Chinese govern- 
ment, and a Spanish flect has been ordered to China. 
The cause of the rupture is not positively known. 
Some say the difficulty has grown out of unsettled 
claims, and others that it is connected with the Cuban 
cooly question. 

A Reuter dispatch from Madrid announces that an 
extradition treaty between Spain and the United States 
has been concluded and signed. The treaty specifi + 
twenty-six offenses for which persons accused may be 
surrendered, and is the most comprehensive which has 
yet been entered wee the United States. 

Nine men were killed and thirty severely injared by 
a railroad accident in Denmark. 

On the 1st, Queen Victoria was proclaimed “‘ Empress 
of India” st Delhi and throughout the country. 
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THE HON. S. J. sy Brapy, 


THE HON. S. J. RANDALL. 


THe Hon. SAmvet J. Ranpatt, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, was born in Philadel- 
phia on the 10th of October, 1828. He was edu- 
cated in that city, and became a merchant. From 
early manhood he has taken an active part in polit- 
ical affairs. Mr. Ranpat served four years in 
the Philadelphia City Council, and one term in the 
State Senate. In 1862, while serving as a private 
in the First Philadelphia City Cavalry, he was 
elected a Representative from Pennsylvania to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress, in which he served on 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Mr. RanpaLt has been re-elected to each sue- 
ceeding Congress, and has served on many im- 
portant cémmittees. He lives plainly in a small 
house of his own on Capitol Hill. 


THE HON. LUCIUS ROBINSON. 


Tue newly inaugurated Governor of New York 
is a lineal descendant of the Rev. Joun Rosrnson, 
the first minister of the Puritans in England. 
His family came into this State from Connecti- 
cut, and he was born in Windham, Greene Coun- 
ty, November 4, 1810. He was educated at the 
Delaware Academy, in the village of Delhi, pay- 
ing his way by teaching school during vacations. 
Mr. Rostnson chose the law for his vocation, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1832. In 1843 he 
was appointed Master in Chancery by Governor 
Bovck, and in 1845 he was re-appointed by Gov- 
ernor Siras Wricat. He left the Democratic 
ranks when the Republican party was formed, and 
was elected to the Legislature in 1859. While a 
member of that body, in 1861, Mr. Rosrnson intro- 


THE HON, SMITH ELY, JUN. 


Hy) j 


THE HON. LUCIUS sy R. E. 


duced the famous compromise resolutions, which 
found no. support from other Republican mem- 
bers of any prominence. In the fall of that year, 
when the Republicans and War Democrats unit- 
ed in the support of one ticket, he was elected 
Comptroller ofthe State, and was re-elected by 
the Republicans in 1863. Two years later he ac- 
cepted the Democratic nomination for the same 
position, but was defeated by Mr. Toomas 
HOUSE, the Republican candidate. In 1871 and 
1872 he served as a member of the Constitution- 
al Commission. He was again nominated by the 
Democrats for Comptroller of the State in 1875, 
and was elected by a majority of about 13,000 
over General Spinner, the Republican candidate. 
Last fall, after Governor SeYmour had declined 
to be a candidate, Mr. RoBinson was nominated 
for Governor, and was elected by a large majority. 


THE HON. SMITH ELY, JUN. 


THE new Mayor of New York, Surtn Ey, Jun., 
is fifty-one years of age, and comes of good Rev- 
olutionary stock, his father having been a soldier 
in our first national struggle. Although admit- 
ted to the bar in 1846, he never devoted himself 
to its practice, but entered the wholesale leather 
business, in which he has successfully continued 
up to the present time. His first public’ service 
was as School Trustee in the Seventeenth Ward, 
in 1856. In 1857 he was elected a member of 
the State Senate; and from 1860 to 1870 was a 
member of the old Board of Supervisors, where 
he was a steady opponent of the, plundering 


schemes forced through the Board by Tween, to: 


whom for several years he refused to speak. He 
was next elected to the Forty-third Congress, and 


THE HON. JOHN KELLY.—[(Ser Pace 46.) 
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re-elected in 1874, and was digirman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in tie Treasury Depart- 
ment. Mr. Ery is a gentleman of culture, retined 
and courteous in manner, and possesses adminis- 
trative abilities of a superior character. He has 
always been identified with the best elements of 
the Democratic party, and hia public like his per- 


sonal career is without a blemish. 


THE HON. JOHN KELLY. 


Joux Ketty, the new Comptroller of New York, 
was born in this city, and is fifty-three years 
old. When quite young he was apprenticed to 
the grate and furnace setting trade, and subse- 
quently engaged in. that business, in which he 


was successful, and which he carried on until 


elected to Congress. In 1853 he was elected 
Alderman, and in 1854 he was elected to Con- 


_ gress, and re-elected in-1856. He was an active 


member of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The memorable contest for the Speakership be- 
tween Banks and Ricnarpson, which continued 
nine weeks, was ended by Mr. KELty, who ob- 
tained the floor and secured the passage of a 
resolution providing for the election of Speaker 
hy a plurality vote. In 1858 he was elected Sher- 
iff of New York, and re-elected in 1864. In 1872 
he was requested by a number of prominent Dem- 


_ocrats to undertake the reorganization of Tam- 


many Hall in opposition to the Ring, and since 
then has been the recognized leader of his party 
in this city. Mr. Keiiy is very domestic in his 
habits, possesses considerable humor, is a strict 
temperance man, and never smokes: Although 
he received simply a common-school education, 
he has always been a student; is a good French 


- scholar, and well read in general literature. 


THE WORLD ON WHEELS. 


Mr. G. A. Turrer, an eminent ccach-builder of 
London, England, has recently deiivered before 
the Society of Arts in that city a series of five 
lectures on “ Coaeh-Making, Ancient and Mod- 
ern,” and these lectures indicate that a complete 
history of this art from its inception would form 
a very fair history of the development of civiliza- 
tion, the latest chapter of which would be fur- 
nished by the display of carriages at the Centen- 
trial Exhibition, from which were selected the 
twenty specimens illustrated on page 44. The 
Exhibition included 487 examples of carriages, 
business, farm, and freight wagons, sleighs, 
héarses, cars, baby carriages, and velocipedes, 
scattered through several buildings. Eleven 
countries were represented, namely, the United 
‘tates, England, France, Canada, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Italy, and Aus- 
tvalia,.and a larger or better display had néver 
before been made. 

Up to the year 1865 the superiority of English 
and French carriages was generally acknowledged, 
hut. sinee then the United States has taken a 
‘tride, and placed itself in the foremost rank. It 
is true that our home manufacturers deserve less 
credit for originating than for adapting foreign 
styles to our special needs ; the Brougham, Victo- 
ria, Dog-cart, Break, and Four-in-hand Drag were 
first introduced by the English; the Vis-a-vis, Pa- 
risian Phaeton, and Cabriolet by the French ; and 
the Landau owes its name to the small Austrian 
town where it was first built. But we have in 
Amcrica developed three new and typical models, 
namely, tle Buggy and Sulky—the result of our 
love of fast driving—and the Rockaway, our most 
popular family carriage’ The reader will find 
illustrations of a Goddard pattern buggy, named 
after the originator of this pattern, Mr. THomas 
Gopparp, of Boston; and the ordinary square 
bex pattern, built by Woop Brotners, of New 
York. The Norwegian Kariol—the “ buggy” of 
that country—built by Sorensen & Kioostap, of 
Christiania, forms a good companion-piece to the 
latter. Hetrietp & Jackson, of Rahway, New 
Jersey, make a specialty of trotting work, and 
their Sulky and Skeleton Wagon are shown. As 
a marked contrast to the latter, we introduce the 


Russian Trotting Wagon exhibited by NELLIs, of | 


St. Petersburg, which is remarkable for the di- 
minutiveness of its wheels, ten and sixteen inches 
high, and for its discomfort, the rider being com- 
pelled to sit astride on a board which rests direct- 
ly upon the axlés. A representative Rockaway 
exhibited by J. Cotyer & Co., of Newark, is also 
shown. 

The Americans have also developed many new 
varieties of farm and freight wagons, strongly 
built, and, owing to the employment of machin- 
ery, remarkably inexpensive. One large house in 
South Bend,-Indiana (StvpEBAKER BrotHeErs), 
turns out one wagon for every ten minutes of 
working time; we illustrate two examples from 
this company’s exhibit, of the general styles which, 
with covers, are known as “ships of the plains,” 
or “prairie ships,” namely, the Nevada Freight 
Wagon, weighing 4800 pounds, and the Pacific 
Wagon. Another specimen is the Ohio Wagon, 
built by the Milburn Wagon Company. 

In sleigh-building the Americans have also 
shown commendable enterprise, and the Portland 
and Albany patterns, now the favorites, are un- 
surpassed for lightness and comfort. Greater 
elegance of outline and finish is shown in the Ca- 
nadian pattern sleigh exhibited by Brewster & 
Co., of Broome Street, which offers a noteworthy 
illustration of the fact that in painting and var- 
nishing our American builders are now without 
equal. Ten years ago all our best vehicles were 
finished with English varnish, but the VaLENTINE 
varnish, of American make, has now taken its 
place; and the superiority of the latter was shown 
by the sleigh last named, and by numerous other 
vehicles exhibited. The Russian and Canadian 


, builders show-several typical patterns of sleighs 


which are novel and very pleasing, including a 
very characteristic Russian sleigh, built by Ar- 
BaTSK!, of Moscow, and Lecati’s Quebec sleigh. 


The “ Sand-runner” is a variety of gentleman’s 
driving phaeton, notable for its novelty in style, 
and from its being built by Jacos Lonner, of 
Vienna, the inventor of .the so-called “‘ LOHNER 
system” of making fire-glass landaus, which is 
well known *to carriage-builders. England is 
represented in our illustration by M‘Navent & 
Saitn’s Brougham), remarkable for its lightness, 
weighing only 860 pounds; and by Hooper & 
Co.'s Landau; and France is represented by a 
specimen of double-suspension work, in which 
the Parisian builders particularly excel. 

It is worthy of note, in concluding, that the 
superiority of American-built carriages consists 
mainly in their fine finish, already spoken of, the 
substitution of steel for iron, giving lightness 
with strength, and lastly, in their well-made hick- 
ory wheels, for which Messrs. Hoopes, Brotuer, & 
Dar.ineton, S. N. Brown, and PHineas JONES are 
already beginning to develop a large export trade. 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT. 


CorRNELIUS VANDERBILT, whose portrait is given 
on our first page, died in this city, after a pro- 
tracted illness, on the morning of January 4, in 
the eighty-third year of his age. He was born 
on Staten Island, May 27, 1794. His father, 
whose name he bore, was a small farmer, sell- 
ing the products of his garden in New York. 
It is seldom very important to inquire who a 
man’s father is, the mother being almost uni- 
versally the shaper of character. Mrs. V ANDER- 
BILT was a woman of extraordinary intellectual 
and moral force: The reverence which her great 
son expressed for her down to the day of his 
death is evidence of the fact that she was no 
ordinary person. In very early life CeRNELIvs 
showed those traits which have given him his 
great success and made him famous. He was 
willing to work to the extent of his physical pow- 
ers. He was ready to seize and use all available 
devices to supplement his own strength. He was 
unfalteringly faithful to his engagements. In oth- 
er words, he was laborious, shrewd, and honest. 

From his father he inherited a fondness for the 
water. His earliest ambition was to possess a 
boat of his own, In casting about for means to 
accomplish this, he bethought him of making a 
proposition to his mother to plow, harrow, and 
plant an eight-acre lot for $100. As she was 
compelled to pay for the work, this wise and en- 
ergetic woman was not long in concluding a bar- 
gain with her son, whose independence she ad- 
mired and fostered, and who was then not quite 
sixteen years of age. The undertaking was too 
much for his unaided strength, but he succeeded 
by gaining the help of his school-fellows, with 
whom he was a favorite. The grand old mother 
rejoiced to pay her boy the $100 stipulated. 
With this he bought his first boat, and com- 
menced running regularly to New York, carrying 
garden truck, and passengers when there were 
any. To his mother all the proceeds of his day 
trips went, as well as one-half of what he earned 
at night. 

This was the beginning of his career. He was 
frugal, temperate, watchful, industrious, and per- 
severing. When he was eighteen years of age, 
the war with Great Britain occurred. His prow- 
ess was shown in going from Staten Island to 
New York and bringing re-enforcements to Fort 
Richmond, which was beleaguered, on so stormy 
a night that he told his passengers that he should 
carry them partly under water, which, indeed, 
proved to be the case. But he saved the fort. 

Mr. VANDERBILT was always an affectjonate 
man. He lost his heart before he attained his 
majority. In 1813, at nineteen years of age, he 
was married to Miss Sopnta Jounsoy, the excel- 
lent lady with whom he lived fifty-five years. 
This was at the end of the first year of the war, 
in which he had acquired $500. When he was 
twenty years of age he told his mother that he. 
intended to work twenty years more and then re- 
tire with $20,000, as he was sure he could sup- 
port his family and lay up a thousand dollars a 
year, and that the interest on $20,000 was enough 
for any man to live on! 

Early in the year 1814, before he was twenty 
years of age, he entered a bid to supply six mili- 
tary posts with provisions. The Commissary- 
General selected his offer from all the bids that 
were made. For three months the young con- 
tractor carried his provisions once a week to each 
of the forts, making a trip every night, using his 
boat for ferrying soldiers and other passengers 
during the day, and sleeping on Sunday, or when- 
ever a few moments came in between duties. It 
was doing the work of two men, but he had a 
great physical constitution. The savings of that 
year enabled him to build his first vessel. When 
he came to his majority he had a wife and schoon- 
er, and was a brave, hearty, happy fellow. Very 
rapidly he added two other vessels, and when he 
was twenty-four years of age he was engaged in 
a coasting trade with North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia, being the owner of threes 
stanch vessels and $9000 in money. ° 

~From early life Mr. Vanperpitt valued what 
he had attained as a stepping-stone to something 
higher. From coasting schooners he ascended to 
steamboats. He was thirteen years of age when 
Fcuton’s first boat was finished. He was twen- 
ty-one years old when the monopoly of river nav- 
igation by steamboats was dissolved by the death 
of Chancellor Lrvineston, Fv.ton’s partner. Oth 
ers then entered the field, prominent among them 
the Stevenses, of Hoboken, and Tuomas 
of Madison, New Jersey, whose residence has re- 
cently become the seat of Drew Theological Sem- 
inary. Mr. VANDERBILT entered the employ of 
Mr. Grppons, to whom he faithfully adhered, al- 
though many and great offers were made to draw 
him to the interest of others. While with Mr. 
GipBons he took charge of a hotel in New Bruns- 
wick which Mr. Gipsons owned, and Mrs. Van- 
DERBILT 80 superintended as to make it a success, 
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while Mr. VANDERBILT managed the ferry from 
New York to Elizabethport, which he had leased 
from Mr. Grppons. All these ventures were emi- 
nently successful. 

Notwithstanding the large salary and many ad- 
vantages offered by Mr. Gippons, Mr. VANDERBILT 
thought it best to leave that gentleman and de- 
vote himself to the work of “steamboating” on 
his own account. The first steamboat he ever 
built for himself he called Zhe Caroline, which 
afterward went over Niagara Falls and was lost, 
after he had ceased to own her. During bis ca- 
reer in this department he was the owner of 
thirty-eight steamers, no one of which, it is said, 
was lost by fire, explosion, or wreck while in his 
employ. The Commodore always claimed that 
he managed his boats in the best interests of the 
public, and for the greatest advantage of general 
business. He held that a man’s own success in 
any public business was best promoted by ad- 
vancing the public interest, and that no man 
could with great skill serve the public without 
becoming rich, and that a man who does not know 
how to care for his own affairs can not be a great 
public servant. 

When he was forty years of age, his mother 
reminded him of his proposal to retire at that age 
worth $20,000. “Mv sen,don’t you own that 
much ?”’ was the mother’s inquiry. The son told 
her that he was then worth $400,000, but that 
he did not intend to retire; that when he so pro- 
posed, he had no idea that he should develop such 
an ability to make money; that he was just un- 
der way, and his children were growing up; that 
there was to be a large family, established in many 
branches ; and that to them, to the public,.and to 
God he believed he owed it to work much longer; 
but that he did not intend that she should, ever 
work again. To all this the mother assented. 
She was the object of his care and tenderest love 
until she departed this life, at the age of eighty- 
seven. Through his whole life he has never been 
able to speak of her without deep emotion. 

In 1851 Mr. VANDERBILT, having obtained a char- 
ter from the government of Nicaragua, establish- 
ed a line in opposition to the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company, which at that time, in connection 
with the Panama Railroad, monopolized transpor- 
tation from the East to San Francisco. The dis- 
covery of gold in California had raised such a fever 
in the Atlantic States that there seemed to be 
work enough for two lines. He put his fare at 
half the rate of the old line, and made money out 
of the venture. It was during these operations 
that he performed a feat which has been described 
as characteristic of the man. In order to achieve 
supremacy on this route, he determined to place 
a steamer on Lake Nicaragua, the approach to 
which is by the San Juan River, on which, about 
twelve miles fromthe lake, are the Castillo Rap- 
ids. All freight and passengers had been carried 
from the coast eighty miles up the river to the 
rapids. The boats were then taken up the rapids 
by sheer force. The utmost exertions of all the 
men that a small boat could carry without any 
freight were required to pull that boat up the 
rapids, and it employed three hours. These were 
the rapids over which Mr. VANDERBILT proposed 
to take the steamboat Central America, 150 feet 
long; and he succeeded. By taking the river at 
the fullest water, and arranging a series of cables, 
he warped the boat over the dangerous spot. The 
cables were the size of a man’s thigh, and yet it 
was stated that when the full stMiin was put upon 
them they were stretched until they were as small 
as the ordinary wrist. It was a great peril. Mr. 
VANDERBILT was placing his brain and the strength 
of his ropes against the force of the rapids, and 
he finally succeeded, and put his boat on the lake 
ready for work. 

His North Star expedition was undertaken in 
1853 on the steamer so named. He visited the 
prominent ports of Europe, where he was every 
where received with distinction, for his voyage 
showed to Europeans what manner of vessels 
could be built in America, and what a simple 
republican citizen could accomplish. It made a 
great impression as to his ability and resources. 

Two years later he commenced an independent 
line of —— to Havre, and built for that 
purpose the Vanderbilt and the Ariel. When 
the late civil war broke out, Mr. VANDERBILT was 
enormously rich, and finding that the government 
of the United States had a difficulty in transport- 
ing the large bodies of troops which gathered at 
the military centres, he tendered his splendid 
steamer Vanderbilt to the Secretary of the Navy 
as a free gift to the government. His reason for 
doing so he stated to be his desire to protect the 
government against speculative attempts, and also 
to make it known that there were vessels of ca- 
pacity which could meet all the requirements, 
without resorting to vessels built by the Confed- 
erate States, or those sailing under a foreign flag. 
The ship thus given had cost Mr. VanperBILt 
$800,000. It was accepted, but instead of being 
devoted to transportation it was provided with a 
ram, and, its engines protected by cotton bales, it 
was sent out to hunt the Alabama. 

It was during the civil war that Mr. VanpeEr- 
BILT turned himself from steam-ship enterprises 
to that which has occupied him ever since, viz., 
the prosecution of great railway operations. As 
early as 1857 he had begun to own property in 
the New York and Harlem Railroad. It seemed 
to be in an almost collapsed condition. He ad- 
vanced large sams of money, and helped it oth- 
erwise, and in 1863 was chosen its president. 
His first purchase of stock cost him three cents 
on the dollar; in five years he made it worth sev- 
enty. He then turned his attention to the Hud- 
son River Railroad, whose double track he built, 
while he erected new dépéts and increased the 
number of the trains. So greatly did the busi- 
ness increase that, in order to provide accommo- 
dations for the down-town fraight business, he 
Park for a million dollars, 
and covered the entire square with a grand freight 
dépét, which has since been a 


bronze bass-relief, designed by Captain DeGroot, 
and illustrating the Commodore’s life. In 1868, 
having gained a controlling interest in the New 
York Central Railroad, Mr. VANDERBILT was made 
its president, and the next year the two great rail- 
ways were united, under the name of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad: The 
capital of the joint company was thirty-five mill- 
ions, but immense sums were expended in refit- 
ting and running the road, especially in the lay- 
ing of a second double track from Albany to 
Buffalo; so that the capital stock is represented 
at ninety millions, on which an annual dividend 
of eight per cent. is regularly paid. With the 
Grand Central Dépét on Forty-second Street, the 
vast structure of masonry in the Fourth Avenue 
improvements, and the separate tracks for passen- 
gers and for freight, the New York Central Rail- 
road is the grandest undertaking of the kind in 
the world. 

He has always considered the business require- 
ments of the country. He has held that the best 
way for a man to promote his own interests was 
to be a wise, large, faithful public servant, and 
he maintained to his friends that he had always 
had that in view, and that he was not governed 
by selfish motives in what he did. He believes 
that the opposition to him was not personal, but 
simply sprung from the selfishness of his oppo- 
nents. He never would permit the public inter- 
ests to suffer in order to promote those of his 
friends or any one else. 

In his personal habits Mr. VANDERBILT was al- 
ways careful and abstemious. He never indulged 
excessively in the pleasures of the table, and 
scarcely took a pint of wine in a whole year. He 
was notorious for his fondness for horses, and 
while exactingly economical in his domestic ar- 
rangements, so that his house was always plainly 
furnished—and he had no pleasure in equipage— 
when it ¢ame to horses, he determined to have 
the best. Price was nothing with him, but no 
man on the continent should have a better horse 
than he. As much attention was. paid to the 
comfort of his stables as of his house. He was 
apparently a reckless driver, but he was always 
careful of his horses, whatever became of him- 
self. At one period he was very fond of cards, 
delighting in a game of whist when the business 
of the day was over; but in the latter period of 
his life he abandoned the club, and only occasion- 
ally amused himself in private. 

Mr. Vanpersit had four sons and nine daugh- 
ters. His oldest son, Witt1am H. VANDERBILT, 
having been his right-hand man for several years, 
and vice-president of the railroad, has succeeded 
to the position of bearing the burden of these 
great undertakings. 

In 1869 the Commodore married a second time. 
His selection was Miss Crawford, of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, a woman whose personal and intellectual 
endowments fitted her to be the wife of so great 
man. 

Mr. VANDERBILT was never much of a church- 
man. Indeed, until his acquaintance with the 
Rev. Dr. Drrems, he had very seldom gone to 
church ; but he never was skeptical. No clergy- 
man could have a more steadfast faith in the Di- 
vine authority of the Holy Scriptures than Mr. 
VANDERBILT at every period of his life. But 
more and more during the last seven years he 
has turned his thoughts to the subject of person- 
al religion. He was led to a simple spiritual 
faith in Jesus Christ as his Saviour—a faith which 
he did not hesitate to declare. 

His charities were mostly private, as he had 
great horror of encouraging pauperism. His two 
most conspicuous gifts were the “Church of the 
Strangers” and “ Vanderbilt University.” When 
the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church was for 
sale, in 1869, he purchased it, and presented it 
to the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Dees, to hold for the 
term of his natural life, and then made a second 
settlement, so that, upon the death of the present 
pastor, the property shall pass into the hands of 
the Board of Trustees of the “Church of the 
Strangers,”’ to be held as an unsectarian church 
in all time to come. He professed to do this be- 
cause he liked the catholic spirit of Dr. Dees, and 
believed in a church on as broad and Scriptural 


‘a foundation as that of the “Church of the Stran- 


gers.” To found the “ Vanderbilt University” 
he gave a million dollars, and he professed to do 
this because he wished to testify his sense of the 
importance of those educational advantages from 
which he himself had been cut off in his youth, 
and, further, because he was assured that thé in- 
stitution should not be sectional nor sectarian, 
and while under the charge of one religious de- 
nomination, should be administered so as to be 
useful to all. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
A VISIT TO AGNES. 


Rocrr had not renewed his visit to Cara for 
some weeks. He had been too much cast down 
and discouraged by that first Sunday for which 
he. had prepared so elaborately, and looked for- 
ward to with so much eagerness. But discour- 
agement, like every thing else, wears out, and 
when he had gone round the circle from anger to 
disapproval, from disapproval to contempt, from 
contempt to pity, Roger found himself, with some 
surprise, back at his original point—longing to see 
Cara, and ready to believe that any thing that 
had come between them had been accidental. The 
two Merediths would not be there forever, and 
Cara no doubt, poor girl, must be pining for some 
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one from her old home, and would be glad to see 
him, and hear all that every body was doing. 
He was sorry he had said a word to his mother 
about what had happened in the Square; indeed, 
he had done nothing but regret ever since the 
indiscretion which tempted him to complain ; for 
Mrs. Burchell was one of those inconvenient per- 
sons who never forget the indignant criticisms of 
injured feeling, but certain to repeat and harp 
upon it long after that feeling was sunk into 
oblivion or changed into contempt. Very soon 
the softening influences of his early love, and the 
longing he had after the object of it, made Roger 
forgive Cara all her imagined sins against him ; 
but his mother would not forget that he had been 
slighted, and punished his betrayal of his wound 
by incessant reference to the evils in the Square. 
This of itself helped on his recovery, since to find 
fault yourself with those to whom you are at- 
tached is a very different thing from hearing 
them assailed by others. The process ended by 
a serious quarrel with Mrs. Burchell, who would 
not give up this favorite subject, and taunted her 
son with his want of proper pride, and inclina- 
tion to put up with any thing, when she heard of 
his intention to go back. “If I had been so 
treated any where, I would never go near them 
again. I would not invite people to trample 
upon me,” cried the rector’s wife. “I might 
forgive, but I should never forget.” ‘“ My dear,” 
the rector had said, “ Roger has himself to look 
to; we are not able to do very much for him, and 
Cara will be a kind of heiress. I should not 
mind any trifle of that sort, if he has serious 
views.” ‘What do you call serious views ?” cried 
Roger, ashamed and wretched, and he plunged 
out of the house without waiting for an answer, 
and betook himself to those wintry woods of 
which Agnes was thinking at the “ House,” and 
which even in winter were sweet. Roger had no 
sordid, which was what his father meant by “se- 
rious,” views, and though he was well enough 
satisfied with his daily work, and not, like Agnes, 
troubled by any ideal, yet he felt, like his sister, 
the wretched wrench of existence into misery 
and meanness, between his mother’s prolonged 
and exaggerated resentment and his father’s se- 
_ rious worldliness. That boyish love of his was 
the highest thing in the young man’s mind. If 
nothing'else that was visionary existed in his na- 
ture, his semi-adoration of Cara, which had last- 
ed a8 long as he could recollect, was visionary— 
a touch of poetry amidst his prose—and to hear it 
opposed or to hear it sordidly encouraged alike 
shocked and revolted him. He resolved never to 
mention Cara’s name again, nor to make any ref- 
erence to the Square; to shut up his sentiments 
about her in his own bosom, whether these were 
sentiments of admiration or of offense. Suppos- 
ing she was cold to him—and it would be very 
natural that she should be cold, as he had never 
gone back to her, nor visited her but once—he 
would bear it and make no sign; never would he 
subject her name to comments such as these. 
Fathers and mothers do badly by their children 
when they force them to such a resolution. Roger 
kept his word all through the weary Sunday, and 
did not say even that he would not return home 
for the next, but he made his arrangements all 
the same. 

When the next Sunday came the heart of the 
aunt at Notting Hill was once more gladdened by 
the sight of him, and in the afternoon he duly set 
out for the Square. Perhaps his dress was not 
- go elaborate nor his neck-tie so remarkable. He 
had sworn to himself that he would form no special 
expectations and make no grand preparations ; 
and on the whole he was happier on his second 
visit. Miss Cherry, whom he found at the Square, 
was very glad to see him, and Mr. Beresford spoke 
to him -kindly enough, and Cara was sweet and 
friendly. But they treated his visit as a call only; 
they did not ask him to dinner, which was a dis- 
appointment. They offered him a cup of tea, 
which Roger did not care for, being scarcely 
fashionable enough to like five-o’clock tea, and 
let him go when they went to dinner, return for- 
lorn, turning him out, as it were, upon the streets 
full of people. To be sure, Roger had his aunt at 
Notting Hill, who was very glad to see him, who 
would give him supper and make him very com- 
fortable. Still, as he had hoped, perhaps, to be 
asked to stay, to spend the evening with Cara, it 
gave him a very forlorn sensation when they bade 
him cheerfully good-by at the sound of the din- 
ner-bell. He went out into the evening streets, 
where many people were going to church, and 
many coming back from their afternoon walk, 

oing home to their families in twos and threes. 
reely any one seemed to be alone but him- 
self. Still, he said to himself, he had no right to 
grumble, for they had been kind, and next Sun- 
day he would go again; and with this melancholy 
yet courageous resolution he made a little pause 
at the corner of the street, asking himself where 
he should go. His aunt would have taken tea 
and gone to evening church before he could get 
to Notting Hill. So he changed his direction, 
and went manfully the other way to the “ House” 
to visit his sister, urging his disappointment down. 
Why should they have asked him todinner? Be- 
sides, he did not go for dinner, which would have 
been unnecessary, but for Cara, and he had seen 
Cara, without those Merediths thrusting them- 
selves into his way; and she had been very kind, 
and Miss Cherry had been kind, and there was 
no reason why he should not go again next Sun- 
day afternoon. So why should he be discour- 
aged? There was Agnes, whom he had not seen 
since she had gone into this “ House,” as they 
called it. It was only right that a man should go 
and look after his own sister, even if he did not 
approve of her. So Roger employed his unde- 
sired hour of leisure in the way of duty, and went 
to see Agnes, gradually calming himself down out 
of his disappointment on the way. 

He went to the “ House” with a secret antago- 
nism against every thing he was likely tosee. The 
very name oftheplacenettledhim. The“ House!” 
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as if it was a penitentiary or shelter for the des- 
titute, which jis sister had been obliged to find 
refuge in. He was admitted on giving full par- 
ticulars as to who he was, and ushered into the 
bare little room, covered with dusty matting, with 
religious prints of the severest character on the 
walls, and book-shelves full of school-books. St. 
Monica was emblazoned on the door of it, which 
name offended him too. Could not the foolish 
people call it the brown room, or the matted room, 
or by any common noun appellative, instead of by 
the name of a saint whom nobody had ever heard 
of? Agnes came to him, not in the dress which 
she wore out-of-doors, but in a simple black gown, 
fortunately for her, for what avalanche of objec- 
tions would have tumbled upon her head had she 
come in to him in her cape and poke-bonnet! He 
was pleased to see his sister, and pleased by her 
delight at the sight of him; but yet he could not 
smooth his brow out of displeasure. It gave him 
an outlet for the subdued irritation with which 
he had received his dismissal ‘from the Square. 

“Well, Agnes,” he said, “so here you are in 
this papistical place. I had an hour to spare, 
and I thought I would come and see you.” 

“T am so glad to see you, Roger. I was just 
thinking of them all at home.” 

“At home! You were anxious enough to get 
away from home. I wish any one knew why. 
I can’t fancy any thing so unnatural as a girl 
wishing to leave home, except on a visit, or if she 
is going to be married, or that sort of thing; but 
to come to a place like this. Agnes, I am sure 
there is no one belonging to you who knows 
why.” 

“ Yes,” said Agnes, quietly, “ because I wanted 
to do something more—to do some duty in the 
world, not to be like a vegetable in the garden.” 

“That is just the slang of the period,” said 
wise r. “You can’t say there is not plenty 
to do with all the children to look after, and one 
never can get a button sewed on now.” 

“Louisa and Liddy were quite able to do all 
and more than all; why should there be three of 
us sewing on buttons ? and what were we to come 
to—nothing but buttons all our lives?” 

“Why, I suppose,” said Roger, doubtfully, 
“what do girls ever come to? You would have 
been married some time.” 

“ And that is such a delightful prospect,” cried 
Agnes, moved to sarcasm. “Oh, Roger, is it 
such an elevated life to jog along as papa—as 
we have seen people do, thinking of nothing but 
how to get through the: day, and pay the bills, 
and have a good dinner when we can, and grum- 
ble at our neighbors, the children running wild, 
and the house getting shabby,” said Agnes, un- 
consciously falling into portraiture, “and talking 
about the service of God? What is the service of 
God? Is it just to be comfortable and do what 
you are obliged to do?” 

“Well, I suppose it is not to.make yourself 
uncomfortable,” cried Roger, shirking the more 
serious question. “Though, as for that, if you 
wished, you could be quite uncomfortable enough 
at home, What do they mean by calling a room 
after a woman, S. Monica? and all these cruci- 
fixes and things—and that ridiculous dress? I 
am glad to see you have the sense not to wear it 
at least.” 

“I wear it when I go out; it is not ridiculous. 
One can go where one pleases, that is, whenever 
one is wanted, in a Sister’s dress, and the rough- 
est people always respect it,” said Agnes, warm- 
ly. “Oh, Roger, why should you be so preju- 
diced? Do you know what kind of people are 
here? Poor helpless, friendless children that 
have got no home, and the Sisters are like moth- 
erstothem. Is that no good? What does it mat- 
ter about the name of the room, if a poor desti- 
tute baby is fed and warmed and made happy in 
it? Children that would starve and beg and rob 
in the streets, or die—that would be the alterna- 
tive, if these Sisters in their absurd dresses and 
their ridiculous’ ways, that make you so angry, 
did not step in.” 

“Well, I suppose they may do some good,” 
said Roger, unwillingly. “‘ You need not get so 
hot about it, but you might do just as much good 
with less fuss. And why should you shut your- 
self up in a penitentiary as if you had done some- 
thing you were ashamed of? Why should you 
slave and teach for your living? We are not so 
poor as that. If the brothers all work,” said 
Roger, with a not unbecoming glow of pride, 
“there ought always to be plenty for the sisters 
at home.” 

“But I must live my life too, as well as my 
brothers, and do what I can before the night 
comes,” said Agnes, with a little solemnity, “ when 
no man can work.” 

Roger was subdued by the quotation more than 
by all her reasons. He could not, as he said to 
himself, go against Scripture, which certainly did 
exhort every man to work before the night cometh. 
Did that mean every woman too ? 

“The short and the long of it is,” he said, half 
sulky, half melted, “that you were never content 
at home, Agnes. Are you contented here?” 

That was a home question. Agnes shook a 
little and faltered, avoiding a direct reply. 

“You do not look very contented yourself: 
have you been to see Cara?” she said. “ Howis 
she? I have not heard a word of her since I 
came here.” 

“Oh, Cara is well enough. She is not like 
you, setting up for eccentric work. She is quite 
happy at home. Miss Cherry is there at present, 
looking after her. It is a handsome house, chock- 
full of china and things. And I suppose, from 
all I hear, she has a very jolly life,” said Roger, 
with a certain shade of moroseness creeping over 
his face; “ parties and lots of friends.” 

“T dare say she does not forget the people she 
used to like, for all that,” said Agnes, more kind 
than he was, and divining the uncontentment in 
his face. 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are some people 
who never leave her alone, who pretend to be old 
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friends too,” said Roger, ruefully. “And they 
live next door, worse luck; they are always 
there. Other old friends have no chance beside 
these Merediths.” 

“Oh! is their name Meredith ?” 

“Yes; do you know them? There is one, a pa- 
lavering fellow, talks twenty to the dozen, and 
thinks no end of himself—a sneering beggar. 
I don’t mind the other so much; but that Oswald 
fellow—” 

“Oh! is his name Oswald?” 

“T believe you know him. Do swells like that 
come a-visiting here ?” 

“Oh no,” said Agnes, anxiously smoothing 
down suspicion; “there is a name like that in 
Sister Mary Jane’s list of subscriptions. Oh 
yes; and the gentleman carried a poor child to 
the hospital so very kindly. I noticed the name, 
because—because there is a poet called Oswald, 
or Owen, or something Meredith. I wondered,” 
said Agnes, faltering, telling the truth but mean- 
ing a fib, “‘ whether it could be the same.” 

“* Quite likely,” said Roger; “the very kind of 
fellow that would write poetry and stuff—a sen- 
timental duffer. To tell the truth,” he added, 
with immense seriousness, “I don’t like to have 
little Cara exposed to all his rubbishing talk. 
She is as simple as a little angel, and believes all 
that’s said to her; and when a fellow like that 
gets a girl into a corner, and whispers and talks 
stuff,” Roger continued, growing red and wroth— 

Agnes did not make any reply. She turned 
round to examine the school-books with a sudden 
start—and, oh me! what curious, sudden pang 
was that, as if an arrow had been suddenly shot 
at her, which struck right through her heart ? 

“Cara should not let any one whisper to her in 
corners,” she said at last, with a little sharpness, 
after her first shock. “She is too young for any 
thing of that sort ; and she is old enough to know 
better,” she added, more sharply still. But Roger 
did not notice this contradiction. He was too 
much interested to notice exactly what was said. 

“She is too young to be exposed to all that,” 
he said, mournfully. “How is she to find out 
at seventeen which is false and which is true? 
There, now, Agnes, see what you might have done, 
had not you shut yourself up here. Nothing so 
likely as that Cara would have asked you to go 
and pay her a visit, and you could have taken 
care of her. But you know how romantic poor 
dear Miss Cherry is; and I should not be a bit 
surprised if that child allowed herself to be taken 
in, and throw herself away.” 

And would this be the fault of Agnes, who had 
shut herself up in the House, and thus precluded 
all possibility of being chosen as the guardian 
and companion of Cara? She smiled a little to 
herself, not without a touch of bitterness ; though, 
indeed, after all, if help to one’s neighbor was 
the chief thing to be considered in life, it was as 
worthy a work to take care of Cara as to teach 
the orphans their a b c. _This news of Roger’s, 
however, introduced, he did not well know how, 
a discord in the talk. He fell musing upon the 
risk to which his little lady was exposed, and she 
got distracted with other thoughts. She sat be- 
side him ifther plain long black gown, evesy or- 
nament of her girlhood put away from her; her 


«hands, which had been very pretty white hands, 


loosely clasped on the table before her, and show- 
ing some signs of injury. It is only in romances 
that the hands of women en in various 
household labors retain their beauty all the same. 
Agnes had now a little of every thing thrown in 
her way to do, and was required not to be squeam- 
ish about the uses she put these pretty hands to; 
and it could not be denied that they were a little 
less pretty already. She looked down upon them 
in her sudden rush of thoughts and perceived 
this. What did it matter to the young handmaid 
of the poor whether or not her hands were as 
pretty as usual? but yet, with an instantaneous 
comparison, her mind rushed to Cara, who had 
no necessity to soil her pretty fingers, and of the 
contrast which might be made between them. 
What did it matter that it was wicked and wrong 
of Agnes, self-devoted and aspiring to be God’s 
servant, to feel like this? The wave of nature 
was too strong for her, and carried her away. 

“Well, I must be going,” said Roger, with a 
sigh. “I am glad that I have seen you, and 
found you—comfortable. There does not seem 
much here to tempt any one; better still if you 
like it. Iam coming back next Sunday. Aunt 
Mary is pleased to have me, and they don’t seem 
to care at home whether one goes or stays. I 
shall probably look in at the Square. Shall I tell 
Cara about you? She knows you have gone 
away from home, but not where you are. She 
might come to see you.” : 

“T don’t want any visitors,” said Agnes, with 
a little irritation of feeling, which, with all the 
rest, was laid up in her mind to be fepented of. 
“We have no time for them, for one thing; and 
half measures are of little use. If Ido not mean 
to give myself altogether to my work, I had bet- 
ter not have come at all. Do not mention my 
name to Cara: I don’t want to see any one here.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” said Roger. 
“Tf one does go in for this sort of thing, it is best 
to do it thoroughly. What is that fearful little 
cracked kettle of a bell? You that used to be 
so particular, and disliked the row of the chil- 


dren, and the loud talking, and the bad music, ; 


how you put up with all this? You must be 
changed somehow since you came Were.” 
“I ought to be changed,” said Agnes, within 


her heart. Alas! how little changed she was! 


how the sharp little bell wore her nerves out, and 
the rustle of the children preparing for chapel, 
and the clanging of all the doors! She went with 
Roger to the gate, which had to be unlocked, to 
his suppressed derision. 

“Have you to be locked in ?” the irreverent lad 
said. “Do they think you would all run away 
if you had the chance ?” 

es took no notice of this unkind question. 
She herself, when she firs arrived, had been a 


little appalled by the big medieval key, embiem, 
apparently, of a very tremendous separation from 
the world; and she would not acknowledge that 
it meant no more than any innocent latch. When 
Roger was gone, she had to hasten up stairs to 
get her poke-bonnet, and rush down again to take 
her place among her orphans for the evening 
service in the chapel, which the House took pleas- 
ure in calling even-song. She knelt down amo 
the rustling, restless children, while the enchel 
bell jangled, and a funny little procession of 
priests and choristers came from the vestry door. 
They were all the most excellent people in the 
world, and worthy of reverence in their way; but 
no procession of theatre vespers was ever more 
quaintly comic than that which solemnly marched 
half-way round the -fi®mely little chapel of the 
House, chanting a hymn very much out of tune, 
and ending in the best of curates—a good man, 
worthy of any crowning, civic or sacred, who 
loved the poor, and whom the poor loved, but 
who loved the ceremonial of these comic-solemn 
processions almost more than the poor. With a 
simple, complaisant sense of what he was doing 
for the Church, this good man passed slowly past 
the kneeling figure of the young teacher, motion- 
less in her black drapery, with her head bent 
down upon her hands. No medieval Pope, in 
full certainty of conducting the most impressive 
ceremonial in the world, could have been more 
sincerely convinced of the solemnizing effect of 
his p , Or more simply impressed by its 
spiritual grandeur; and no medieval nun, in pas- 
sionate penitence over a broken vow, could have 
been more utterly bowed down and prostrate 
than poor Agnes Burchell, guilty of having been 
beguiled by the pleasant voice and pleasant looks 
of Oswald Meredith into the dawn of innocent in- 
terest in that mundane person—she, who had so 
short time since offered herself to God’s service ; 
she, who had made up her mind that to live an 
ideal life of high duty and self-sacrifice was bet- 
ter than the poor thing which vulgar minds called 
happiness. The cracked bell tinkled, and the 
rude choristers chanted, and all the restless chil- 
dren rustled about her, distracting her nerves and 
her attention. All this outside of devotion, she 
said to herself, and a heart distracted with vulgar 
vanities within. Was this the ideal to which she 
had vowed herself—the dream of a higher life? 
The children pulled at her black cloak in conster- 
nation, and whispered, “ Teacher, teacher !” when 
the service began, and she had to stumble up to 
her feet, and try to keep them somewhere near the 
time in their singing. But her mind was too dis- 
turbed to follow the hymn, which was a very ec- 
static one about the joys of paradise. Oh, wick- 
ed, wicked Agnes! what was she doing, she asked 
herself—a wolf in sheep’s clothing amidst this 
angelic band ? 
_ [0 BE CONTINUED.) 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A rarer entered a Detroit restaurant with his hat 
on the back of his head and a joyful look in his eyes. 


Flinging his hat on the floor, he exclaimed,‘ Whoop! . 


Sold my wool, and now I want a tiptop dinner!" He 
was invited to sit down at a table, handed a bill of 
fare, and asked to name his dishes. “I want chicken, 
turkey, oysters, fish, quail, snipe, pie, cake, soup, wine 
—bring on the best you've got in the shanty !” he ob- 
served, as he pushed the bill away. The waiter hurried 
out, and the farmer produced his wallet and counted 
his ~_—,* His face grew serious after a few mo- 
ments, as he began to realize that luxuries cost money 

and in another minute he pounded upon the table, and 
called out, “‘I want to see that waiter!” The waiter 
entered, and the farmer continued, “‘ You hold on a 
little. You may scratch out that other order, and 
bring me in some meat and ‘taters and bread. I've 
sold my wool, as I said before; bat I just happened to 
think thatthe corn crop may buet on me—and where'd 
see on tgast be then? So bring along the meat and 

em.” 


A gentleman said, when a pretty girl trod on his toes, 
that he had received the stamp of beauty. 


The following example might be usefal to an Inter- 
rogator in a “ pronouncing bee,” but whether it would 
be ty acceptable to the candidates is quite anoth- 
er thing: 


“ While hewing yews Hugh lost ewe, 
And put it in the Hue and Cre 
To name it’s face’s dusky hues 
Waa all the effort he could use. 
You brought the ewe back by-and-by,. 
And only begged the hewer's ewer, 
Your hands to wash in water pure, 
Lest nice-nosed ladies, not a few, 
Should cry, on coming near you, ‘Ugh?’ 


Tur Mc.z.—Josh Billings says: mewl is 
anger burd than a guse or turkey. It has two legs to 
walk with, and two more to kick with, and it wears its 
wings on the side of its hed.” 


SCENE IN A RECITATION-ROOM. 
Proressor. “The ancient Egyptians were in the 
of sacrificing red-headed to the devil.” 
UBURN-HAIRED ** t did th 
the red-headed boys?” 
Proressor. “‘ They supposed they would go of their 
Own accord,” 


While he was sitting on the wood-box and chewing 


the bitter end of reflection, a man with a brass watc!i- 


chain and a three-dollar set of glass diamonds entere:| 
the car, and six of the women lifted their sachels 


down and moved close up to the side of the car. Sach 


things are not right, but they always will be done. 


: A recent marriage notice ends with the singular ex. 
ression, pro y 4 :“M 
their future troubles be little ones 


“Which is the largest gland ?” asked a Chicago med- 
ical professor of the newest arrival in his class, the 
Other day. The student buried himself in deep ani 
attentive thonght for a moment, and then, brighteniny 


up suddenly, exclaimed, “The largest gland, Sir, is 


land.” Then the professor kindly led the, youth 
hetically advised him to think no more o( 


e, and 
medicine, but to join a minstrel show orenterthearmy. | 


How rr’s ponn.—“ Jake, whar you Zit ench fine 
"broidered shirts as dat ee bad on at de meetin’ las’ 
night ?” asked Pete, as Jake stood at the iy - i 

door, trying to stick a bent brase pin in the back 
of his paper collar, and fasten that article In position. 
“You doesn’t to ’preshiate my circumstances, 
Pete.” “I knows dat you ain't yearned noff mon 
te bay de buttons on dat shirt sence I know'd ye— 
reshiates dat,” rejoined Pete. .“* You's off de trac 

ete, and dar you'll stay till mudder gits ter be 

washer-womian. You 
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THE ASHTABULA 

Ovr illustration on 
page 48 shows the 
ecene of the terrible railroad accident at Ashta- 
bula Creek on the night of December 29. The 
train, consisting of eleven cars drawn by two 
engines, reached the bridge over Ashtabula Creek 
about eight o'clock, and was moving at a low 
rate of speed. The engines had crossed in safe- 
ty, when the bridge, without warning, gave way, 
and the whole train, with the exception of the 
leading engine, the couplings of which broke, 
was precipitated into the ravine, a distance of 
seventy-five feet. The banks are steep, and the 
furious snow-storm that had been raging for sev- 
eral hours rendered it difficult for those who hast- 
ened to the scene of the disaster to reach the 
wreck. To add to the horror of the situation, the 
cars took fire from the stoves, and many passen- 
gers who were not killed outright by the fall were 
burned to death. Imprisoned by heavy fragments 
of the broken cars, or unable to move on account 
of injuries, men, women, and children met death 
in this agonizing form. Some, it is supposed, 
were drowned. : 

Help arrived early from Ashtabula village, but 
nothing could then be done to save life, except 
to remove the wounded, who had already been 
taken from the cars, to places where they could 
have surgical attention. The heat from the burn- 
ing wreck was intense, and in the confusion of 
the moment the means which might have been 
used to extinguish the flames were not thought of 
until too late. At the water-works, within 150 
yards of the burning cars, lay 500 feet of hose, 
the coupling of which exactly fitted a plug within 
pistol-shot of the fire, the plug being connected 
with a powerful pumping apparatus, and there 
being sixty pounds of steam in the pump boiler. 
The hose could have been pouring a stream on 
the fire within five minutes but for somebody’s 
fault or stupidity. | 

A survivor of the disaster, Mr. Burcuett, of 
Chicago, describes the scene in vivid colors: 
“The first thing I heard was a cracking in the 
front part of the car, and then the same cracking 
in the rear. Then came another cracking in the 
front louder than the first, and then came a sick- 
ening oscillation and a sudden sinking, and I was 
thrown stunned from my seat. I heard the crack- 
ing and splintering and smashing around me. 
The iron-work bent and twisted like snakes, and 
every, thing took horrid shapes. I heard a lady 
scream in anguish,‘Oh! help me!’ Then I heard 
the cry of fire. Some one breke a window, and 
I pushed the lady out who had screamed. 
think her name was Miss Brxcuam. The train 
lay in the valley in the water, our car a little on 
its side, both ends broken in. The rest of the 
train lay in every direction, some on end, some 
on the side, crushed and broken. . . .The snow in 
the valley was nearly to my waist, and I could 
only move with difficulty. The wreck was then 
on fire. The wind was blowing from the east, 
and whirling blinding masses of snow over the 
terrible ruin. The crackling of the flames, the 
whistling wind, the screaming of the hurt, made 
a pandemonium of that little valley, and the wa- 
ter of the freezing creek was red with blood or 


black with the flying cinders.” 


_ The number of persons killed can not be ac- 
curately stated, as it is not known exactly how 
many there were on the train, and it is supposed 
that some bodies were entirely consumed in the 
flames. The official list of the killed and those 
who have died of their injuries, gives the number 
as fifty-five, but it is supposed to be somewhat 
higher. 

On this page we give a diagram showing the 
construction of the bridge, which was of iron. 
It was built about eleven years ago, and was sup- 
posed to be a structure of great strength. It 
had been tested with the weight of six locomo- 
tives; heavy trains had crossed on both its tracks 
at the same time; it was believed to be well con- 
structed of the best materials. Yet suddenly it 
fell under a weight far below its tested strength. 
No wonder that the travelling public anxiously 
inquire, “ What was the cause?” Was it improp- 
erly constructed ? Was the iron of inferior qual- 
ity? After eleven years of service, had it suddenly 
lost its strength? Or had a gradual weakness 
grown upon it unperceived? Might that weak- 
ness have been discovered by frequent and prop- 
er examination ? Or was the breakage the sud- 
den effect of intense cold? If so, why had it 
not happened before in yet more severe weather ? 
Is there no method of making iron bridges of 
assured safety? And who is responsible (so far 
as human responsibility goes) for such an acci- 
dent—the engineer who designed the bridge, or 
the contractor, or the builders, or the railroad 
corporation? Was the bridge, when made, the 
best of its kind, or the cheapest of its kind? Was 
the contract for building “let to the lowest bid- 
der,” or given to the most honest, thorough work- 
men? These and a hundred similar queries arise 
in every thoughtful mind, and an anxious com- 
munity desire information and assurance of safety. 


The majority of people can not, of course, Ts 


THE ASHTABULA DISASTER—DIAGRAM OF THE BRIDGE. 


stand the detailed construction of bridges, but 
they do desire confidence in engineers, builders, 
contractors, manufacturers, who have to do with 
the making of them, and in the railroad compa- 
nies, into whose hands they are constantly put- 
ting their own lives and the lives of those dearest 


to them. 


THE GIRL IN THE RED JACKET. 


Ix the summer of 186— I had reached one of 
those moments that sometimes happen in life, 
when we seem to have come to an end of all the 
interests of existence. ; 

How I had been brought to the hopelessness 
of the hour I can perhaps best explain to my 
reader by allowing a glimpse of a letter: 

‘¢ And so, my dear Robbie, we must be once more 
only friends. I am sure, after all I have said, you can 
that 


the fatal decision in regard to your 
uncle's property falls as heavily upon me as upon you; 
and you wile preciate that I do not conceal from you, 
as a more artful girl might do, that it is solely on ac- 
count of the unhappy termination of your lawsuit that 


my decision has been made. 

‘Were my own income, with the addition of your 
salary, sufficient to maintain such an establishmeut as 
our position in society demands, what different words 


I might 

2s Bat we must be sensible, and we must be brave. 
Had all been well, nothing should have prevented our 
return in October, and the event, of which, I fear, we 
both dreamed too sentimentally, would of course have 
occurred. As it is, I think we shall stay abroad a year 
longer, spending, ages the winter in Rome. 

“ Adien, my good Rob je, my kind, indulgent, and 
too fondly, — — Do not forget that 
whatever pangs of separation you may suiler are 
shared by your faithful but decided 

* ARABELLA AINSLEE.” 


A few weeks after I had received this letter, 
and while the keen sense of a double wrong 
goaded me to thoughts of the “ bare bodkin”’ or- 
der, I met my friend Alfred Coit. 

With a masculine delicacy for which I forever 
give him credit, he avoided allusion to my mis- 
fortune, and with artful transposition of person 
assured me he was really ailing, and begged me, 
as a good fellow, to run down with him, for over 
Sunday, to Long Branch. 

There is nothing so passive as misery. A gay 
watering-place was the last spot my choice in- 
clined me to visit; nevertheless, at this perch- 
ing-place of pleasure, and in the very height of 
the season, I found myself on the morrow. 

Dear reader, you have, I imagine, visited this 
famous sea-side. You will, then, remember where 
on the beach, near the lower bathing-place, an 
unsightly wreck thrusts itself upward from the 
sand. Every year is burying it deeper; but still 
its gray and rust-stained timbers mock the en- 
deavors of storm and surf to quell its impotent 
protest of indignation and bring it to the quies- 
cent level of the strand. 

It was on that wreck, piled with all the aban- 
don and grace feminine draperies so well assist 
the natural suavity of woman to assume, that a 
merry group greeted our “early morning vision,” 
as we strolled forth, at an hour when Coit had 
assured me we should have the ocean to our- 
selves. 

In truth, very few people were abroad. Break- 
fast at the hotel had hardly commenced. We 
had been ourselves the “early birds” of that re- 
past, and had witnessed on our egress from the 
dining hall a brief scene that must be mentioned 
here for its connection with my story. 

A slenderly formed woman, in deepest mourn- 
ing, and veiled blackly almost to her feet, appear- 
ed at the doorway of the “ ladies’ parlor,” and 
with ‘a few hasty strides was erossing the hall to- 
ward the stairway, when suddenly, with a half- 
suppressed scream—an exclamation as of mingled 
recognition and dread—she tossed her arms wild- 
ly upward and fell to the floor. 

The few people happening to be near rushed 
to her assistance. She was lifted gently and 
placed in a reclining attitude upon the sofa; but 
the fact became immediately evident that what- 
ever had been the nature of her attack, it had not 
left her in a swoon. She resisted, with sufficient 
vivacity to attest her consciousness, any attempt 
to bathe her temples or give her more air; and 
presently, at her own order, was lifted into an 
arm-chair by the servants and carried up stairs. 

As we approached the gay group upon the 
shore, beyond whom my gloomy mood had per- 
ceived with satisfaction a clear expanse of soli- 
tude, what was my dismay to hear Alfred Coit 
exclaim, 

“ Why, here, as good luck will have it, we chance 
upon our own party—Mimi, and May, and Netta, 
and the boys. But who,” he added, in tone of so- 
liloquy, “is the centre piece of this family monu- 
ment? A stranger to me, I am sure. Do you 
recognize her, Rob ?—the girl in the red jacket.” 

The young lady thus unceremoniously sketched 
formed the apex of the pyramid that had been 
improvised upon the wreck. Her scarlet jacket 
defined vividly a softly curved figure ; the delicate- 
ly shaped face, turned from us almost to profile, 
had its animated contour cast into relief by a pale 
background of blue mist; while the winds, push- 
ing back to full length a cluster of light brown 
curls, along with the dark plume of a coquettish 
little hat, gave, in conjunction with the jacket’s 


martial dash of color, quite a spirited air—a sort 
of liberty-cap or banner-aloft look to the whole 
u 


o The tableau, however, did not stay for elabo- 
rate criticism, but at the first recognition of our 
approach tumbled to pieces like a Chinese puzzle. 

The boys rushed upon us with the ferocious 
appetite of two young cannibals. Mimi flew to 
Alf with a kiss, and came very near bestowing 
upon me the same sisterly effusion of regard. 
Netta clung to Alf’s arm, and beamed unfeigned- 
ly gracious upon the next remove to that prime 
object of her warmth. May, the ed romp, 
made her dual greeting cordially felt, and then 
introduced her companion : 

“ Miss Reed, Mr. L——; Miss Helen Reed, my 
brother Alf.” 

We strolled leisurely along the beach. Mimi, 
with a charming air of matronliness—she had 
been married six months—attached herself to 
me. Alf sauntered before us, Netta on his arm, 
and conversing with Miss Reed. May prowled 
restlessly about, evidently dying to bare her feet 
like the boys, and wade in the wake of the surf. 

“T am so glad you came,” said Mimi; “there 
is to be a ball to-night—a fancy ball, no masks. 
It was impossible for George to be here, and 
mother and I were wishing for escorts. Alf al- 
ways is providential, dear fellow, and— What 
do you think of Miss Reed ?” 

Gallantly checking the words that arose to my 
lips, “‘ Really I had not tho t,” and unable at 
that moment to reproduce in ntal visions the 
picture that had formed itseli upon my retina 
from the wreck, I now deliberately observed the 
young creature as she chatted with Alf. 

“A very nice girl, I should think.” 

“We think her a beauty,” said Mimi. ‘“Cer- 
tainly she is, as yousay, a perfectly lovely girl ; 
a favorite school friend of Netta’s and mine, and 
we had not seen her in three years until now, al- 
though she lives in New York. But no one ever 
sees her there. That is a part of the mystery 
which, I suppose, really adds to our admiration. 
And, poor girl, even here she is a prisoner almost. 
A stroll in theymorning, occasionally coming down 
to bathe, and after that not a glimpse of her all 
day. She is m constant attendance upon an in- 
valid aunt, a dreadful creature— invisible, of 
course. Even at school we had no idea where 
she lived. Miss G—— knew, I suppose; but we 
school-girls never could find out, or never would, 
rather; for any suggestion of walking home with 


Helen gave her such evident distress that she was ; 


too much liked to be hurt for curiosity’s sake; 
and in school she was the life of her class—~ 
one of those electric sort of girls, you know, who 
always seem to create a circle of animation. 
And—” 

So my companion affectionately rattled on, and 
would no doubt have continued affectionately to 
rattle on, had we not reached the fishing place ; 
and all her energies were diverted from me to 
the laudable attempt of keeping her exuberant 
brothers from plunging into the briny boats, with 
apparent intent of lavishing upon the bass and 
blue-fish the same excess of cordiality that had 
been so flattering in their reception of Alf and 
myself. 

By the time we returned, the beach had as- 
sumed its mid-day aspect of gayety. Mimi was 
repeatedly called away by friends. Alf, too, ex- 
cused himself for a moment, and I found myself 
in the solitary enjoyment of escorting Miss Reed. 

How, in the midst of commonplaces, the con- 
fession escaped me that I was suffering from a 
desperate attack of “the blues,” I do not know. 
Miss Reed turned at the remark, and studied me 
quickly with a glance so penetrating that I felt 
for the instant as if she were in possession of the 
whole secret of my despair. 

But she remarked, presently, ignorantly enough, 
“Then you have come, I think, to just the right 
place to be cured.” 

“‘ Because people are so gay here that there is 
no room for melancholy? Or is it the sea itself 
that you consider an inspiriting element »” 

“The sea jtself,” she said; “at least here at 
Long Branch. Different sea-shores, I know, have 
different expressions. Some are so sad, even 
cruel. But here—and perhaps the people have 
much to do with it; I have never visited Long 
Branch excepting in the season, and can hardly 
imagine it 4 solitude—here, it seems to me, if any 
one had trouble, there would be something invig- 
orating, inspiring—something to say, if not so 
much as ‘ Be happy,’ then, anyway, ‘ We must be 
sensible and we must be brave.’” 

How these words startled me I can not find 
language to tell. I darted upon the girl beside 
me @ furious glance. She was utterly uncon- 
sciots of the wrath she had raised; her atten- 
tion, indeed, at that moment, was directed eager- 
ly toward the bluff. 

“We must be sensible and We must be brave.” 
These were the very words of Arabella’s letter 
that had been haunting me for a month, ringing 
in my ears their racking mockery, till of their 
syllables my soul was sick. 

I felt myself seized with sudden enmity against 
this girl who had repeated them. But there was 
little time in which to indulge my animosity. 


Some one sprang down 
the stairway from the b 
summer-house that had 

been Miss Reed’s ob- 

ject of interest upon 

the bluff—a servant*from the hotel to summon 
her to her aunt; and she bade me good-by at 
once. 

Such was her haste, I hardly could persuade 
her to let me accompany her across the lawn. 

‘Next time we meet,” I said, as she flew along 
softly by my side, “I shall beg you to explain to 
me an expression, certainly the most foreign and 
the most unsentimental that I ever have heard 
ascribed either to a frivolous watering-place or 
to the ‘sad sea-waves.’”’ 

I uttered this sentence with precisely the sarcas- 
tic iciness of tone which a sensitive girl, who has 
just departed a little from the ordinary routine of 
talk with a stranger, would be most likely to hate. 
And I had the satisfaction of perceiving a pained 
look cross her face. It was replaced, however, 
immediately, as we reached the piazza, by a friend- 
ly smile, a quick “ good-morning,” and she was 

ne. | 

The fancy ball was the event of the week. In 
every detail of pleasure and magnificence it was 
pronounced a success. To me it was a brilliant 
bore, not even enlivened by the presence of “the 
girl in the red jacket.” Where had she been— 
unsought and unmissed—through all the dazzling 
hours of the ball ? I was just about mentally in- 
quiring, when Alf and I sprang from our chairs, 
aroused by the most piercing shrieks that ever ° 
broke from a woman’s lips. 

Dead silence followed ; then a rush of footsteps 
down the passage; and then again those heart- 
rending cries. At the next moment Mimi’s voice 
at our door: “ Alfred! Robert! are you there ? 
are you up?” and, as we hastily withdrew the 
bolt, herself, pale as a ghost. ‘Come with me, 
both of you,” she gasped. 

We followed her along the hall—where, at the 
head of the stairway, I saw Miss Reed apparent- 
ly trying to calm a frightened group of people 
startled from their rooms, half disrobed like our- 
selves—and turned into a narrow entry, where, at 
sound of Alf’s voice, Mrs. Coit cautiously opened 
a door, and ordering Mimi authoritatively to re- 
tire, admitted us to an interior which explained 
at a glance the source of those thrilling shrieks. 

In the midst of the apartment, shrouded in a 
‘night dress bearing evidence of a struggle, like 
the tossed bed beyond, stood a slender woman, 
with her outstretched arms held fast by two men, 
between whom, her head bowed upon her breast 
and her face hidden by a. hair, she was 
swaying herself to and fro in the lyll of a frantic 
paroxysm. 

Before Mrs, Coit had time to explain how she 
had herself been summoned to this scene, the 
woman lifted her head, gazed at us stupidly for a 
minute, and then, with a darting glance of recog- 
nition, an individualizing intelligence, directed 
solely, as I felt in every nerve of my body, against 
me, dashed herself away from the unguarded men 
and leaped like a tigress at my throat. A brief 
conflict ther® was, such as I trust in its faintest 
resemblance I shall never know or see again. 
When at last we flung the poor creature on the 
pillow, she lay like one dead. 

A vague interval followed. Alf, I believe, was 
binding up my bleeding wrist. Then I perceived 
that Miss Reed had entered the room, and that 
with soothing little movements and low-voiced 
lulling accents, such as mothers use to tired 
babes, she was leaning over the bed. 

This dangerous maniac, then, was the “invalid 
aunt” of Helen Reed. 

The hotel had its resident physician, but on 
that night he was not to be found; and when it 
was proposed to send to the village for medical 
assistance, Miss Reed interposed. 

If it were possible, she said, to return to New 
York at once, this was her most urgent wish ; 
to be at home again directly, before another fit 
of excitement should occur, and under the care 
of their own physician, who understood the case 
by experience of years, and would deal best, she 
thought, with this new phase, @® dreadful, so dis- 
tressing, so unexplained. Could we assist her to 
accomplish this ? : 

Mrs. Coit acquiesced in the propriety of imme- 
diat¢ removal. She offered to accompany Miss 
Reed to New York; but it was decided, as the 
patient became more and more quietly composed, 
that they would be sufficiently protected by Alf 
and myself. 

The journey was accomplished in safety, al- 
though my assistance was of little avail, for my 
presence seemed to excite the maniac, so that at 
last I did not venture to appear in her sight. 

Just as we were about reaching New York, 
Miss Reed called me to her, and said, 

“T think, Mr. L——,I may want to write to 
you some day; for although you have no recol- 
lection of my aunt, excepting as the stranger 
whose agitation surprised you in the hotel hall 
yesterday morning, she seems to have some very 
connected ideas associated with you and with 
that which most affects your happiness. I can 
not decide—I shall leave it to the doctor to de- 
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cide, whether her story, strangely new to me, is a 
phantasy or true. If it is true, then I must write 
to you; and shall I address you through the 
Coits ?” 

I ventured to ask if I might not call upon her, 
but the request was met with a firm but gentle 
refusal. 

In less than a month a letter called me to her 
side. Pale and sorrowful she met me, and in a 
few moments conducted me up a flight of stairs 
to an apartment that adjoined a sick-room. She 
explained her reason for sending for me in a few 
words: 

“ My aunt, who, although very ill, is perfectly 
ealm and rational, wishes to give you in person 
an important communication.” 

Scarcely had she concluded when the physi- 
cian came toward us. | 

“Nellie,” he said, “I know your brave little 
heart. It must not desert you now. Are you 
prepared, my child, to meet the worst ?” 

The young girl hid her face in her hands, and, 
trembling from head to foot, remained silent un- 
til she was calm. Then we went together into 
the hushed room. 

Her hand was clasped in mine. Whether she 

ve it to me or whether I took it I do not know. 
But I held it fast, as Iam thankful to remember, 
through all tliat gloomy hour, when the lonely 
child blessed Heaven in her heart for my poor 
companionship. 

Kneeling beside the bed, we caught the broken 
sentences that fell faintly from the dying wom- 
an’s lips. 

“Tt is so long ago—and she was such a little 
child ;—it was almost as if I had possessed her 
from her birth—my darling—my beautiful—my 
pet. I loved her so passionately before I thought. 
And—it is wonderful—and very sad—how much 
a woman can love a child. When the Ainslees 
went away, leaving their babe with me—the only 
woman of her own country Harriet Ainslee knew 
in New York—they expected to return in three 
months. If they had come then, all would have 
been well—and why did they not? Where was 
her mother’s heart? Months grew to years—five 
years they were away—every day knitting my 
soul closer to the child. I foresaw my danger. 
When my sister died, I“adopted her orphan girl, 
just Helen’s age, and tried to love her—but I could 
not. At last the Ainslees were coming back ;— 
and then—in the anguish of parting with my 
idol—came that dark thought. If suffe-ing could 
atone for sin—why then—but it can not ;—and I 
could not give up Nellie. That dark thought— 
it was the seed of all this horror of remorse ;—but 
Nellie darling, the best I have is yours. I have 
not wronged you—have I, my child, at the last ? 
And Mr. , from the time you were pointed 
out to me—when the Ainslees were here last 
spring—as Arabella’s lover—I was haunted by 
your face. I knew you loved her with an earnest 
man’s heart. Then—you lost your property, and 
I heard—your engagement had been broken off ; 
—and then my sin looked darker and darker :—it 
is a fearful thing to wrong young hearts. Yes— 
then I suffered too much. ° But now—nothing can 
keep you from claiming your wife. The Ainglees 
have no right—Arabella is not their child. ‘And 
—Helen darling—you must tell him the rest ;— 
_for—it is growing so dark—and—where are you, 
Nellie—my darling—my baby—my little pet.” 

It was not until after the poor heart-broken 
woman had been laid in the grave that I heard 
the rest—the proofs of the children’s parentage, 
and the legal disposition of property to “ Helen 
Arabella Ainslee, my godchild,” and “ Arabella 
Reed, my niece.” Complications arose, but they 
were finally adjusted as her heart, so faithful to 
Helen, would have wished. 

Nellie’s way of being sensible and being brave, 
of using the present to its best and looking the 
future brightly in the face—an exemplification, 
dear reader, of “disarming the ruffian with a 
smile”—has brought her much happiness. 

Arabella, who, I had been long ago persuaded, 
from her own heart, and not from her foster-par- 
ents’ ambition, refused me when I was denied 
the property—since, by an unlooked-for incident, 
regained—has been in her way equally fortunate, 
and her consistency has been rewarded by that 
crowning technique, “a brilliant match.” 

And now, as I close this scribbled sheet, it is 
an autumn morning—winter almost. There was 
a high wind last night, and to-day the wheels 
grate harshly on the icy street, and the window- 
panes are white with frost. 

Along the coast the night must have been wild 
indeed. At Long Branch, I imagine, the wintry 
tide swept ruthlessly across the beach, burying, 
perhaps, still deeper in the sand the gray and 
rust-stained timbers of the deserted wreck. 

But here, in the warm breakfast-room, at the 
bright table, a little white-frocked, long-aproned 
guest is seated in a high chair at her mother’s 
side. Beyond them is the aviary, wide awake 
with cheerful song, every voice of which I know. 
Windows on either side are piled high with flow- 
ering plants. 

And opposite my lucky self is the prettiest 
woman I have ever met—the loveliest woman, in 
fact, and the sweetest in the world—who, on ac- 
count of a little crimson morning sacque she has 
put on to-day’to ward off early frost, looks ex- 
ceedingly like “ The Girl in the Red Jacket.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


For many years past attempts have been made 
by the people of Australia and New Zealand to 
introduce various useful food fishes into the re- 
spective colonies from Europe; and the com- 
mon trout, the tench, and perhaps one or two 
other species have succeeded admirably—to such 
an extcnt, indeed, as to supply a = important 
staple in the way of fish. All the efforts in con- 
nection with salmon, the object of special inter- 
est, however, have hitherto failed; and although 
an expense of many thousand pounds has been 
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incurred in successive experiments to transfer 
the eggs from England, these have either arrived 
entirely spoiled or with so little vitality that the 
young died shortly after birth. As these experi- 
ments were very widely noticed in the scientific 
and sporting journals, the successive failures 
were fully understood, and the idea was sug- 
gested by the United States Commissioner of 

ish and Fisheries, to several parties interested, 
of trying what could be done with of the 
California salmon. The arguments in its favor 
were the much shorter distance to be traversed 
in taking them to their destination, the great- 
er hardiness of the California fish, and its ability 
to resist extremes of both heat and cold. 

A small lot of these eggs was accordingly sent 
to New Zealand in 1875, and in 1876 an experi- 
ment on a much larger scale was made by the 
transmission of 400,000 eggs from the establish- 
ment of the United States Fish Commission on 
the M‘Cloud River. These were sent on the 
10th of October by the Zealandia, properly pack- 
ed under the direction of Messrs. Cross & Co. 
and Mr. CreieaTon, of San Francisco, who fol- 
lowed carefully prepared instructions from Mr. 
LiviIneston STONE, in charge of the hatching 
establishment. These eggs were divided be- 
tween Auckland, Canterbury, Napier, Hawkes 
Bay, and Wellington, and advices have just been 
received from the Wellington and Auckland 
consignments detailing the most perfect suc- 
cess. A very small percentage of the eggs per- 
ished on the way, and the greater part were 
hatched out, and on the 20th of November the 
young fish were reported to be in a thriving, 
vigorous condition. 

A high compliment is paid by the president 
of the Auckland Acclimatization Society to Mr. 
Stone for the admirable manner in which the 
eggs were put up for shipment. 

Application has also been made by the New 
Zealand societies for the eggs of the white-fish, 
und a quarter of a million of the present year’s 
catch have been sent at once from the hatching 
establishment of Mr. Frank N. CLARK at North- 
ville, Michigan, by direction of the United States 
Commissioner. 

Of another shipment of 100,000 eggs to Hono- 
lulu nothing has been heard. As showing the 
interest which the countries bordering on the 
Pacific are now taking in the matter of intfo- 
ducing the California salmon, we may state that 
the United States Commissioner has received an 
application from a gentleman in Valdivia, in 
Southern Chili, for a supply of salmon eggs, the 
rivers in that vicinity promising to be extremely 
well suited to this fish. 


The death of Mr. Repmonp, an African mis- 
sionary, was recently announced to the Geo- 
graphical Society of London as that of one 
whose past explorations had materially assisted 
subsequent travellers, and who first suggested 
— there was a great system of lakes in Central 

rica. 


Mr. WILLIAM BOLLAERT, & well-known travel- 
ler and explorer, died on the 15th of November, 
at the age of sixty-nine. He first became known 
to the scientific world by his labors in reference 
to the geology of Peru, and his subsequent in- 
vestigation of the archeology of Central and 
South America. 


Mr. J. E. HartTING has lately placed in the Zo- 
—— Gardens of London a living specimen of 
an American robin, which was captured in Au- 
gust or September last at Dover, in an exhausted 
condition, just as it had flown in from the sea, 
This is the first record of the occurrence of the 
American robin in a wild state in England, al- 
though it has been taken on the Continent. 

This adds another to the many — of 
American birds that appear to have been car- 
ried across the ocean by the prevailing westerly 
winds. Altogether some seventy species have 
been captured in Europe, probably under the 
same conditions; but very few European birds 
are ever taken in America. This is supposed to 
be owing to the fact that, while the first-men- 
tioned are carried across the ocean by the prev- 
alent westerly winds, the second reach America 
by way of Scandinavia, Iceland, and Greenland. 


The Chicago Academy of Sciences has been in 
the habit, for several years past, of sending an 
expedition during the winter to Florida for the 

urpose of making collections of marine zoology. 

hese were comm/nced several years ago by the 
lamented Dr. Stimpson, and have been contin- 
ued with but little intermission ever since. 

The expedition for the present season was in- 
itiated by Mr. W. W. CaLkrns, who left Chicago 
on the 16th of December, to be followed in a 
few weeks by Dr. J. W. VELIE and an assistant. 
After spending some time on the east coast they 
will proceed to Tampa, and make that the centre 
of their labors. 


Since our brief reference to the return of the 
British arctic expedition under Captain Nares, 
quite a complete report has been published by 
permission of the Admiralty, from which we 
are enabled to judge somewhat of its scientific 
results. 

The region previously traversed by the Pola- 
ris, under Captain HALL, was visited, and the 
accounts found to be correct so fur as the actual 
personal knowledge of the Polaris party extend- 
ed. Instead of the land reaching continuously 
to the north on the western side of Robeson 
Strait, however, it was found to trend almost 
due westward at Cape Joseph Henry, without 
whatever of any more northern 
land. 

The Greenland side of Robeson Strait was also 
explored for a considerable distance, and traced 
robably indica- 
ting the northern limitation of Greenland. Sev- 
eral sledge journeys were prosecuted, with more 
or less success, but the intense severity of the 
wind, greater than any on record, interfered with 
the work, and an outbreak of malignant scurvy 
constituted a very serious disaster. 

The northern limit of birds seemed to be 
reached along the land, the species diminishing 
very considerably in abundance in comparison 
with what was known at Melville Island. Musk- 
oxen, however, were obtained in some numbers, 
and specimens of these and other objects secured. 

A distance of about two hundred miles of 
coast-line was traced on the west side of Robe- 
son Strait, beyond the farthest point reached 
by the Polaris party. Some interesting facts in 
regard to the natural history of the northern 
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regions. were ascertained. ‘The most northern 
species of animals met with, as might have been 
supposed, were the arctic fox, the wolf, the polar 
hare, the lemming, and the musk-ox. No ceta- 
ceans @hatever were seen north of Prayer Har- 
bor, neay Cape Sabine, and only one species of 

1 (Phoca hispida). The outlying species of 
birds were the snowy owl, snow-bunting, and 
the ptarmigan. Numerous specimens of birds 
were collected in Smith Sound, and the long- 
sought-for eggs of the sanderling obtained. Few 
marine fish were noted, and the only fresh-water 
fish was a species of salmonoid, taken in latitude 
§2° 35. Between twenty and thirty species of 
phanerogamic plants were gathered between the 
parallels of 82° and 838°—many more than was 
anticipated. The rocks of the country proved 
to be mainly silurian limestone, although mio- 
cene deposits, including a twenty-foot seam of 
coal, were found as far north as latitude 81° 44. 
In this the usual fossil plants were found, so 
abundant in other parts of Greenland. There 
were many indications of recent changes of the 
elevation of the land, shown by the discovery 
of thick post-pliocene deposits, lying at a con- 
siderable elevation above the sea-level, and con- 
taining fossils similar to those of the existing 
marine fauna. 

The Paes latitude reached by the steamer 
was 82° 27’, although Lieutenant MARKHAM on 
his — journey got.as far as 83° 20’—some sev- 
enty miles farther than the party of the Polaris. 


The death of Mr. Gustave Detvienzg, the in- 
ventor of the explosive bullet and rifled gun, 
recently took place in France. 


Some of our readers will recollect the pres- 
ence of Dr. WoJEIKOFF in this country,-the Rus- 
sian meteorologist, who spent several years in 
studying our meteorology. To him was intrust- 
ed by Professor Henry the completion of Pro- 
fessor COFFIN’s work on the winds of the globe, 
left unfinished at the death of the author. Aft- 
er leaving the United States he visited British 
America and California, and then proceeded to 
the East India Islands, where he recently arrived, 
at Singapore, on his way to Japan. 


Dr. Von WALTERSHAUSEN, Professor of Min- 
eralogy and Geology at Gé&tingen, died in that 
city on the 16th of October, aged sixty-seven. 
During his earlier years he travelled largely in 
Brazil and Iceland, studying the volcanic phe- 
nomena of those regions, making at the same 
time extensive mineralogical collections. Dur- 
ing his later years he was engaged in a work on 
the topography and orography of Etna. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


JANUARY, 1877. 
Sunday, %1.—Third Sunday after Epiphany. 
Thursday, %.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %8.—Septuagesima Sunday. 


THE National Conference on the Eastern ques- 
tion, held in St. James’s Hall, London, on Fri- 
Gay, December 8, was as much a religious as a 
political assembly. Among the conveners and 
oo were bishops, deans, and other dignita- 

es of the State Church, Non-conformist minis- 
ters, members of Parliament, delegates from 
trades-unions, and Mr. GLADSTONE. Two ges- 
sions were held. The duty of England to co- 
operate with Russia in succoring the Bulgarians, 
and to withdraw its quasi-protection from the 
Turks, was urged with a great variety of argu- 
ment. The Bishop of Oxford put the case on 
the broad ground of duty of English Christians 
to their fellow-Christians. He said: “If they 
are Christians who suffer, we as Christians are 
bound to help them. It is something to me 
that these are Christian races. It is somethin 
to me that every Sunday I say the same asend 
which those poor murdered people were saying 
before the death-blow fell upon them, and that 
I bow my knees day after day to the same Lord 
they acknowledge.’’ Mr. GLapstong, who spoke 
last, was received with immense applause, and 
delivered one of his finest orations. He demand- 
ed English support for the Bulgarian people in 
the name of humanity, and claimed that the 
‘* traditional policy of England is not complicity 
with guilty power, but sympathy with sufferin 
weakness. his is a case,”’ he said, *‘in whic 
we have given a conditional support to the 
Turkish power, in which the sonditions have 
been betrayed. It is a case, therefore, of posi- 
tive obligation, and when, under the stringent 
pressure of the obligation, the long-suffering hu- 
manity of these provinces has lifted itself u 
from the ground and is beginning again to loo 
up to the heavens, it is our duty to assist in the 
work.” It is thought that this Conference will 
have a great influence upon English opinion. 


Among the victims of the te rible disaster on 
the Lake Shore Railroad were Mr. P. P. Biss, 
the musical evangelist, and his wife. Mr. Buss 
was the composer of many of the hymns and 
tunes used by Mr. SanKEY and other reviv- 
alists. His compositions have been sung all 
over the world. Mr..Moopy stated, at a me- 
morial service held in Chicago, that his friend 
had not long since received a copy of his hymns 
translated into the Chinese language. The prof- 
its from his song-books were devoted to char- 
itable purposes. 


Mr. Howitt, the veteran author, 
sends from Rome to the Christian World, of Lon- 
don, a characterization of Cardinal ANTONELLI 
which is far from flattering. He accounts for 
the deceased cardinal’s great wéalth thus: 
Pagan the palmy days of the popedom, be- 
fore the Italians broke into Rome, the cagdinals 
enjoyed all the revenues of office.. The¥ were 
the princes and ministers of the temporal state 
of the papacy, and rolled in all sorta of wealth. 
Every thing was made a monopoly of, especially 
every article of life—bread, butter, cheese, sugar, 
flour, soap, meat—in a word, every thing; and 
the monopolies were conferred on the cardinals, 
monsignori, and a prelates, who fixed what- 
ever price they pleas@@ on these articles. It was 


exactly the same system of monopoly that En- 
gland was subjected to under E1,izaspetn. The 
people groaned under it. Besides this, Anto- 
NELLI was the first private secreta 
and from the day of Pro Nowo’s 


to the Pope, 
gt to Gaeta, 


in 1848, his Secretary of State, and had the pick- 
ings of the whole papal territories.”” In conflict 
with this statement, however, is the solemn 
protestation contained in ANTONELLI’s will: 
‘Before proceeding to dispose of my private 
fortune, I declare that I do not possess any oth- 
er capital beyond that which came from the her- 
itage of my excellent father, or which I have 
been able to acquire ae the means left me 
by him.” The entire will bas been published. 


The Rev. L. D. Bevan, the newly appointed 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian Church, on 
urray Hill, will be installed January 16. The 
Rev. Dr. WILLIAM mill the the sermon, 


the Rev. Dr. SHepp will give the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Dr. Murnray the charge to 


the people. 
A Young Men’s Christian Association has 
been formed in Lucknow, India. It is intended 


to include native East Indian’. About thirty 
young men united in its first organizatien. 
Another indication of progress in India may 
also be noted—the appearance of a Christian 
Advocate, a fortnightly religious paper, published 
at Hyderabad. 


The condition of the business of the country 
is clearly reflected in the annual report of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Extension Society 
lately issued. The energies of its managers have 
been directed not so much to the building of 
new places of worsbip as to the saving of those 
imperiled by debt. It has aided during the past 
financial year, by donation alone, 144 Newry 
by loans only, 16, and by donations and loans, 22, 
making a total of 182 relieved. This help has 
cost $89,516. Besides this number, aid bas been 
promised to 86 churches on condition of their 
raising certain amounts. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that one 
of the foremost of American Biblical scholars, 
Professor TAYLER LEwis, of Union Oollege, is a 
layman. Professor R. B. Weicu thus writes 
of him: “ Besides the Syriac, Septuagint, and 
Vulgate versions, he has carefully examined the 
Jewish Targums, such fragments as exist of the 
Samaritan or the Coptic, and the Gothic trans- 
lation of U.triias, the oldest version in a lan- 
guage nearly related to ourown. For fourteen 
consecutive years he read the Hebrew Bible 
through annually. The Arabic, the —— the 
Greek, and the Hebrew Scriptures always lie 
upon his table.” Since he has become deaf, 
Professor Lewis has taught his students ex- 
clusively by lectures. 


The Methodist Almanac for 1877 reports the 
statistics of the Episcopal Methodists of the 
United States to be: 19,453 travelling preachers, 
reachers, and 3,043,709 members. 

of members is thus made up: 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1,613,560; Meth- 
odist Church South, 722,346; Colored Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, 80,000; African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 200,681; African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church, 200,000; Evangelical 
Association, 95,253; United Brethren, 131,859. 
The Non-episcopal Methodists of this country 
have 154, members. According to this au- 
thority, the total of Methodist communicants 
throughout the world is 4,172,579. 


Messrs. Hatt and Cree, Christian Association 
Secretaries, whose tours in the Southern States 
have heretofore been productive of excellent re- 
sults, set out upon another tour January 10. 
They will visit the principal cities of the Soath. 


The Baptist Education Society, which has 
been in existence sixty-three years, has on its 
present list of beneficiaries sixty-four students 
who are preparteg for the ministry. Of this 
number forty-eight are in Newton Seminary, 
nine in Brown University, six in Colby Univer- 
sity, and one in Williams College. To supply 
these young men the sum required is $8512—a 
little over $150 each. a 


By a late Order in Council the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the Bishop of London 
are to sit in rotation as assessors with the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council on ecclesi- 
astical appeals. Besides one of these three, four 
bishops will also be assessors, making five bish- 
ops in all. The assessors will give opinions, but 
will not vote. 


The Presbytery of Newark, New Jersey, reach- 
ed a conclusion of the trial of the Rev. Isaac M. 
Sze, on the charge of admitting women to his 
~ pit, January 3. The vote stood : for sustain- 

ng the charge, 16; inst, 12. Mr. Sse was 
admonished not to suffer women to preach again 
in his pulpit. He has, however, given notice 
that he will appeal to the Synod of New Jersey. 


notices from the walls 
of Protestant chapels in in still goes‘on. All 
such notices in Madrid have now been taken 
down. There was no opposition made, except 
in a single instance. The clergyman in question 
was summoned before the President of the Coun- 
cil, who explained to him that the removal of 
the outward signs of Protestant worship was 
within the limits of Atticle XI. of the Spanish 
Constitution. 


The School Board election in London has giv- 
en a new impulse to the movement which has 
for its object the disestablishment of the Church 
of England. The Anglo-Catholics, who feel the 

ressure of the Public Worship Regulation Law, 

ave for some time shown a disposition to join 
hands with the Dissenters. As another sign of 
the times, it may be mentioned that the Rock, 
the organ of Evangelical Churchmen, has opened 
its columns to a free discussion of this question 
by correspondents. The Rev. JoHN OAKLEY, 
one of the defeated Church candidates for the 
London School Board, gives, in a letter to a 
newspaper, a qualified assent to the idea of dis- 
establishment. He says: ‘* This hostility be- 
tween the Church and Dissent, which has come 
out so strikingly in the late election, must cease, 


The work of removia 


if our civilization is not to be seriously retarded, 


and our place lowered in the scale of nations. 
If what you call ‘ Disestablishment’ would set 
us free from some of the inveterate suspicion 
and hostility which pursue us—lI fail to see at 
present why it should—my hands would be held 
up for it at once.” 
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Over the meadows, so white with snow, 
Brighter than jewels the sunbeams glance ; 

Here in the cottage, so brown and low, 
Grandad and Lulu are having a dance. 
Grandad sits in his dld oak chair— 
Summer and winter he’s always there. 


Father and mother, they rise at six, 
And Reuben, he works the livelong day’; 
Harry and Lizzie, they gather sticks, 
Till the dim old fire looks bright and gay; 
But aged childhood and baby grace, 
They laugh, at Time and his hurried race. 


THE PLAYMATES. 


Grandad’s hair is of silvery white; 
Time has furrowed his forehead o’er; @ 
And now, like a veteran of the fight, 
His‘time is pasged and he works no more. 
Blue-eyed Lulu, the household pet, 
Nor care nor sorrow shall greet her yet. 


Good Father William, he takes the Book 
When toil is over and day is flown; 
With solemn eyes do the playmates look; 
The music dies with a merry tone: 
Man of eighty and child of seven, 
. They wait for the nressage sent from Heaven. 
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And Father William, he turns the page 
That tells of a kingdom free from sin; 
Nor toil shall win it, nor wealth, nor age— 
“Be like a child, would ye enter in;” 
Not wise nor mighty, but pure and mild: 
Said Judah’s Prophet, “ Be like a child.” 


He looks at the playmates young and old, 
Where one sits throned on the other’s knees, 
And thinks of the city paved with gold, 
Whose streets are trodden by forms like these. 
For grandad, withered by toil and tears, 
Still keeps the heart of his childis} years. 
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IN THE SNOW—HOMELESS.—[Sex Pace 54.] 
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IN THE SNOW. 

A sNoW-sTORM in the country not only gives va- 
riety to the usually dreary landscape of winter, 
but has its use in preserving many of the more 
delicate perennial plants that would otherwise 
perish during the severe cold of the season. Ow- 
ing to the innumerable reflecting facets of the 
minute crystals and the quantity of air caught be- 
tween the latter, a layerdof snow is a remarkably 
perfect non-conductor of heat, and when 4 cover- 
ing of it lies upon the ground, it forms an almost 
complete protection to the vegetable life beneath. 

Viewed as a source of pleasure, there can be 
no question as to the delights of a country snow- 
storm, sleighing, coasting, and the keen enjoy- 
ment of snow-balling, so satisfactory to the boy- 
ish mind, being among the chief amusements to 
be had outside of the city during the winter sea- 
son. The snow also has had its influence upon 
art and literature, many of our celebrated paint- 
ers having found an added inspiration in some 
beautiful landscape when wrapped in a winding- 
sheet of the frozen feathery vapor, while one poet 
at least has been wdfted into fame through a sin- 
gle short poem which has the snow for its sub- 
ject. Among the most successful poetic tributes 
to its beauty is the graphic description of the 
storm at the beginning of Warrtier’s “Snow 
bound :” 

** So all might long the storm roared on: 

The morning broke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 

Of Nature's geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell ; 

And when the second morning shone,. 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 

No cloud above, no eart ow— 

A universe of sky and snowL_—~ 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes ; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post. an old man sat ae 

With loose-flung cloak and high cocked Hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof; . 

And even the cong sweep, high aloof, 

. In its slant_splendor seemed to tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 

In the city, however, what has been termed by 
a brilliant newspaper knight the “lovely nui- 
sance”’ has fio attractions that could warm a poet 
into praises of its beauty. Lacking a broad sweep 
upon which to display its fair magnificence, crowd- 
ed into narrow streets, and drifting into cellars, 
the “hoary meteor” as jt falls simply raises vis- 
ions of mud and slush and manifeld miseries to 
come. The travelling public, as the bread-win- 


ners of the metropolis are usually called in news- 


paper articles upon the “rapid transit” that is so 

constantly promised, but never arrives, are the 

worst sufferers from a heavy fall of snow. The 

business man who lives at any distance from his, 
oflice, as nearly all perforce must do in a large | 
city where property available for business pur- 

poses is far too valuable to be used for dwellings, 

has a dreary prospect before him. Street cars are 

his only means of reaching the point where he 

would be, and these are a poor reliance when 

there is any amount of snow .on the thorough- 

fares where they travel. 

Our engraving on page 49 will give the reader 
who has not the misfortune to be in the city dur- 
ing a snow-storm some idea of the preliminaries 
that must be gone through before these modern 
trials of patience can be successfully launched. 
The snow-plow of the city railroad is 4 triumph 
of awkwardness only equaled by the street car 
itself. Upon the first trip this huge contrivance 
rarely manages to leave the rails bare, and only 
succeeds in piling up huge breastworks of snow 
through the middle and on either side of the street. 
The next device is to “double up” in regard to 
teams; and thus by the time that the snow-plow 
has exhausted the strength of half the poor ani- 
mals in the stables of the company, and each car 
on the track has been provided with four horses 
from the few that remain, the poor “ travelling 
public” is at as much of a loss as ever how to 
make its way through the blockaded streets. 

During the recent snow-storm that visited the 
city, making the opening days of the new year 
likely to be remembered, the annoyance to all 
classes who were obliged to leave the shelter of 
their houses was almost intolerable. Where ve- 
hicles met on streets where the travel was limit- 
ed and were obliged to turn to one side in the 
deep drifts, serious consequences often resulted. 
There were wrecks of .vehiclesto be seen at al- 
most any point. The snow-plows were in con- 
stant use in clearing the car tracks, but passing 
wagons continually threw the snow back upon the 
rails, niaking laborious work for the horses, This 
was especially the case on the streets were there 
was only a single track. The western river-front 
was more frequently blocked thian any other thor- 
oughfare, especially in the vicinity of Washing- 
ton Market, and when vehicles turned off into the 
less-travelled streets, they were more seriously im- 
peded in their progress.“ Harnesses proved insuf- 
ficiently strong to overcome the resistance which 
the snow offered. 

It was feared that many.of the wharves along 
the river-front would give way beneath the extra 
weight of snow. In cases where the wharves were 
supposed to be in a weak condition, men were em- 
ployed with shovels and wheelbarrows clearing 
the snow from them. The long line of trucks 
usualiy seen carting freight had largely dimin- 
ished, and many of them remained in front of the 
warehouses and other places almost imbedded in 
the snow. _Where it was absolutely necessary to 
remove freight from the vessels, as in the ease of 
cotton, the trucks frequently became obstructed 
by a bank of snow, and the horses would be- 
come perfectly exhausted in trying to extricate 
their heavy load. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the leads generali7 were light, in many cases half 


of what was put on would have to be thrown off 
again, as it was impossible for the horses to drag 
the already choked wheels through the heavy 
mass of snow. The suffering of horses through- 
out the city was terrible. Blocks continually oc- 
curred, and many cruel scenes took place, where 
struggling animals tugged and strained at their 
too heavy loads, trembling and sweating, while 
their efforts were rewarded by curse and lash. A 
general ebb in drivers’ good tempers seemed to 
be the consequence of the heavy travelling. 

In the evening, the 11.35 theatre train on the 
New Haven Railroad and the 11.45 theatre train 
on the Harlem Railroad were unable to proceed 
beyond Tremont. About fifty couples of young 
folks on each train who had been attending places 
of amusement in this city, finding themselves un- 
able to reach home, amused themselves as best 
they could until about ten o’clock the next morh- 
ing, when they were transferred to other trains 
and conveyed to their respective places of des- 
tination. 

The next morning the rapid-transit trains of 
the Harlem road were not to be found, and the 
subufban inhabitants had their choice between 
the herse-cars, the Harlem River boats, and stay- 
ing at home. But along about ten o’clock two 
cars, with an engine in front and an engine be- 
hind, came down crowded, and at irregular inter- 
vals through the day other trains followed. The 
station-houses on the road were filled with would- 
be passengers, who besieged the clerks for intel- 
ligence of the probabilities in regard to the next 
train, and gazed wrathfully and regretfully at the 
express trains that o¢casionally lumbered by, re- 
fusing to stop for way-passengers. There was 
no information to be had from the clerks, who 
civilly remarked that the wire was in use for 
freight business, which was more important than 
the passenger traffic ; so those waiting either gave 
up in despair and went away, or waited on in- 
definitely. 

To one class of our citizens, however, the snow 
brought good cheer—the poor and destitute, who 
seized the opportunity afforded by the great fall 
of snow to earn whatever they might in assisting 
to force the blockade. The Police Commissioners 
sent orders to enforce the ordinance directing the 
sidewalks to be cleaned and the gutters to be 
emptied. Thus a large army of men and boys in 
need ‘of work found employment, and dimes be- 
gan to rattle in pockets to which they had long 
been strangers. 

Unhappily the great pressure for work felt at 
present in our city has made scenes like the one 
on page 53 only too possible, if not actual. This 
is, unfortunately, not a fiction of the artist’s im- 
agination. In times like the present, when hun- 
dreds of industries that have afforded a livelihood 
to an almost indefinite number of people are par- 
alyzed, it can not be too often suggested to those 
who are well to do in this world’s goods that 
many may be houseless and homeless, needing 
through the dreary months of winter our sympa- 
thy and assistance. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Vazious changes have been made in the Bogton Mnu- 
seum, all tending to secure it against any such misfor- 
tune as befell the Brooklyn Theatre. The proscenium 
of the Museum has been made fire-proof, a new en- 
trance to the auditorium constructed, a new wire cur- 
tain is in place, and arrangements for extinguishing 
any fire are extensive and complete. The managers 
of every theatre and place of amusement should imme- 


diately adopt similar precautions, ’ 


Hans Makart’s picture of Catharine Cornaro Re- 
ceiving the Homage of Venice,” which all visitors to the 
Centennial Art Building will remember, has been ob- 
tained by the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, and 
will be a valuable addition to the Academy’s Gallery. 


The recent strike on the Grand Trunk Railroad in 
Canada caused the most serious inconvenience and 
trouble. Passengers on trains were left just where 
they happened to be when the strike began, regardless 
of the violent snow-storm which prevailed. Many of 
them, unable to find shelter in houses near by, suffered 
severely from cold and exposure... The delay.of the 
mails and of business travellers occasioned great an- 
noyance. Violent demonstrations on the part of the 
strikers were made toward engineers and any other 
employés who attempted to aid in running the trains. 
Whatever grievances the strikers may have had, such ° 
methods of obtaining redress, whereby so many peo- 
ple suffer who have no knowledge of, or connection 
with, the difficulties, seem unmanly and mean, tp say 
the least. 

There is a plan for reforming English spelling called 
the “‘ glosik” method. What it aime to do is told—we 
believe—in the following sample sentence : 

“It reekweir'z noa neu teip, but repreezen‘ts eech 
ov faurti-too elements ov Ingglish speech bei a leter 
aur deigraf aulred*i euzed faur it in dhi komen print.” 
All who fancy this style of writing or printing are wel- 
come to adopt it. | 


A story is going the rounds of newspapers to the ef- 
fect that Worth, the famous man-niilliner and dress- 
maker, is in trouble with a Parisian duchess. It ap- 
pears that he designed for her a magnificent and unique 
toilet. Soon afterward she discovered an exact dupli- 
cate of her costume in her milliner’s shop. She sent 
word to M. Worth that she did not want the dress; 
and he replied that it had been ordered, and must be 
accepted and paid for. The duchess was furious, and 
thus revenged herself: She wrote to M. Worth, “I 
shall take and pay for the dress, but not wear it. I 
send you this by my cook; you will be so good as to 
alter the costume so that it will fit her.” And “they 
say” that the cook makes her appearance in the elegant 
costume on her days “‘ out,” and that Worth feels dis- 
graced. 


An interesting decision was recently rendered by the 
United States Supreme Court concerning the liabilities 
of insurance companies in case of the policy-holder's 
suicide. A case was carried to the Supreme Court on 
appeal from the Circuit Court of the Northern District 
of Dlinois. .The decision of the lower court was that 
when the policy of insurance provided that it should 
be void in case the insured should commit suicide, sane 


or insane, the contract should hold, and the heirs of 
the deceased have no legal claims upon the company. 
The ground taken was thitt insurance companies could 
limit their riske in any way they chose, provided the 
insured is plainly told the extent of the limitation, and 
it is not against public policy. This opinion has been 
confirmed by the Supreme Court. 


A novel and interesting application of the art of pho- 
tography was recently made fn the Bradford Colliery, 
near Walsall, England, It being destrable, in connec- 
tion with a. certain litigation respecting that colliery, 
to obtain accurate representations of portions of the 
under-ground workings, a successful experiment was 
tried. Photographs were taken in the coal mine by 
means of oxyhydrogen light in combination with mag- 
nesium ribbon in combustion. The process occupied 
for each picture from twenty-five minutes to half an 
hour, while the sensitive plate was under the action of 
the light. 


The Obituary is the cheerful name of a London 
weekly newspaper. _Undertakers, embalmers, crema- 
tionists, grave-diggers, tombstone-carvers, and crape- 
makers advertise in it, and space is given to wills and 
obituaries of the departeu. 

The Popular Science Monthly gives good advice in 
regard to the prevention of colds. The mistake is oft- 
en made of takir& great care to put on extra wraps 
and coats when preparing for out-door exercise. This 
is not at all necessary in robust persons. Sufficient 
heat to prevent all risk of chill is generated in the 
body by exercise. The care should be taken to retain 
sufficient clothing after exercise, and when at rest, to 
prevent the heat passing out of the body. Indeed, 
persons very often catch chills from throwing off ex- 
tra clothing after exercise, or from sitting about in 
garments the material of which is not adapted to pre- 
vent the radiation of.heat from the body. 


Milk is said to be asubstitute for soap in the kitchen. 
A little put into hot water will soften it, give the dishes 
a fine gloss, and, what would be a boon to many, does 
not injure the hands. 


A new French paper was issued at the commence- 
ment of the year, and is the fourth paper published in 
French in this city. 


Prompt payment of newspaper subscriptions will 
meet with due reward. In proof of this statement, 
read and ponder the following incident: A gentleman 
from Lancaster County (Pennsylvania) Jost his pocket- 
book at the Centennial. The other day he received it 
by express, with contents intact, from a New York 
lady who had found it, and identified it from a receipt- 
ed subscription to a Lancaster newspaper. 


What is called the “ Joseph Hume Scholarship” in 
jurisprudence has been awarded by University Col- 
lege, London, to a lady who had previously taken the 
firat place in all the classes open to women in this in- 
stitution. She is now making good progress in such 
active legal business as is open to persons not called 
to the bar. 


One of the greatest curiosities of the Exhibition of 
1878 will be an enormous aquarium, which is to be con- 
structed by a French company at a cost of not less 
than one million of francs. There will be fresh-water 
and sea-water tanks filled with every variety of aquatic 
creatures, from the smallest minnow to the largest 
whale. This aquarium will remain after the Exhibi- 
tion closes as one of the sights of Paris, 


The London Saturday Review states that besides cer- 
tain quantities exported from the Argentine Republic 
and some other places, the export of ostrich feathers 
from Egypt, the Cape, Barbary, Mogodor, and Senegal 
reaches the astounding sum of £603,000 ($8,015,000). 
, This sum does not indicate the amount paid by the final 
* purchasers, that being greatly increased by processes 
for selecting, cleansing, classifying, and dyeing the 
feathers. 


A “‘model railway saloon” has been recently con- 
structed at Stratford for the Great Eastern Railway. 
The London News describes it as being divided into 
five compartments, one at each end being for servants 
and luggage respectively. The servant’s compartment 
is very conveniently furnished with green Utrecht vel- 
vet seats and backs, hat nets, etc., and has a bell com- 
munication with the body of the saloon, which is ap- 
proached therefrom through an ante-chamber furnish- 
ed with a morocco lounge and a falling-leaf table, mak- 
ing avery convenient divan. Thischamberleads through 
a sliding door into the body of the carriage, which con- 
sists of a spacious saloon, trimmed with maroon moroc- 
co, and enlivened with the elaborate floral devices and 
gilt mouldings with which the ceiling is adorned. The 
furniture and fittings are satin-wood, and consist of a 
couch, settee, arm-chairs, and a folding table at which 
ten persons can be conveniently seated, the floor be- 
ing covered with a rich Brussels carpet. The remain- 
ing compartment is fitted up with every convenience 
as a lavatory. 


ATTEND TO THE EARLY SYMPTOMS. 


Ir persons would attend to the early symptoms 
which always precede a disease many a heavy 
physician’s bill and great suffering would be 
avoided. <A single dose of Dr. Schenck’s Man- 
drake Pills would have more effect in the early 
stages of liver complaint, bilious fever, and other 
diseases produced by a disordered condition of the 
stomach than by a week’s attendance of a regu- 
lar physician. These pills are so gentle and 
harmless in their action that they are becoming 
the sovereign remedy throughout the United 
States for all disorders of the character mentioned 
above. For sale by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 


Savr Your Harz.—If you. wish to save your hair 


and keep it strong and healthy, use. Burnerr’s Co- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


$3 to $5 a‘day easily made by selling our new Patent 
Article. Only $11 required to secure a county right 
and goods; paying $38—a profit of 200 per cent. Send 
for circulars to F. P. LEE 0 


R. & CO.., 
P.O. Box 3618, 43 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


Success! 


Unquestionably the Greatest 
Success of the Day! 


A Complete Revolution in Sew- 
ing-Machines! 


Makes the Only Real Lock- 
Stitch! 


Nothing Like it in the World! 
WILCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING-MACHINE. 


Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,.* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a 
good opportunity. Applicants should 
state quantity of machines they will pur- 
chase first order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond 8t.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearis, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a ble dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


> 10 TO #500 INVESTED IN WALL 
$ ST’. often leads to wealth. A72-page Book,ex- 
plaining eve thing, and copy of the WALL STREET 
REVI W SENT EE. JOHN HICKLING & CQ., 
Bankers and Brokers, 72 Broadway, New York. 
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shooter, OR NO 
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POLLAK & CO., 


Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pi 
and Holders. Repairing, Boiling, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
27 Johu St., N.Y. P.O. Box 5009. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SEND FIFTEEN CENTS 


And receive pages New MUSIC by 
return mail, 17 oonte in Sheet Music 
form e 

° WHITE, SMITH, & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


—_ 


PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John S8t., N. ¥. 
P. O. Box 1029. : 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, Meerschaum 
. Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
& sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. | 
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DOLLARS, A SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


free. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, &c. ten cents. 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufact F. H. HOLTON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 


Imitation Gold Watch 
15. $20 and $25 each. 
$2 to $12, to match. Jewelry oftne same. 
Sent C.0O.D., by Express. Send stamp for 
Illustrated Cireular CoLLins MeTaL WaTcH 
F acTory, 335 Broadway, NewYork. Box 


Valentines! Novelties!! 
A. J. FISHER, 98 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


Harper's New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


sent by mail on receipt of Tex Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 
$100. REWARD. $100. 


MOUSTACHE produced on a smooth face 

the use of Dvrxe'’s without 

or will forfeit $100. Price by mai! ia 
A. H & CO., Ag'ts, 


‘RARE AND FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


Address F. KEPPEL, 66 Beekman Street, New York. 


es 
Chains 
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_ 
| 
SHOT GUN | 
3ALE; with Flask, Pouch and a e 
Can be sent OC. O. D., with privilege to examine before : 
paying bill Seud stamp circular to P. BEIWELL 
& SON, Gan Dealers, Main Street, Cincinnati, O. — 
» 
q 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapep ro Fit any Fievrs, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 a8 to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight arognd the body 
under the arms. 


The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IV. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOA 
Yoke Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. 85 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK ‘(or girl frou 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP......... @& 


ol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ 


LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 


from 4 to 12 years ok 25 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2 to5 years old) ** 89 


Vol. VI. 
GIRL’'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
a, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
ron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... 
LAD ES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 
PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 


BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Kuick- 
erbockers (for boy from.4 to 9 years old) .... 

Vol, VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walkin Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and er Pautaloons 


outh from 8 to 15 
LADY’S RIDING “(Postillion Basque 
and English Riding Skirt)......... @& 
LADY'S GABRIE WRAPPER coog & 
Vol. VIII. 


LONG CLOAK, with Long Walk- 


ing 
FUR-LINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
tell Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
(for from 5 to 15 rs old) 
CHILD 3 WA Box- Pleated Bloure 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old) “n 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) = Vest Over 
(for irl from 2 to 9 GER. 60 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER.............- seco 


GIRL’'S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Nij ght-gown, Sacque Chemise, 
Drawers (for rom to 15 


BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Over-skirt and 


CONTINENTAL B meg , Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.............. 12 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over-skirt, 


CORSET BASQUE, Burnoos Over-ekirt with 
Parasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt “ 
SIX” POLONAISE WALKING 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKINGSUIT “ 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
“ 


Skirt. 
CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT (Cuirass 
Basque, | with Ch&telaine 
Pocke 
PLEATE MUSLI SUIT ( 


: 
sS & 8 88 


Skir 
LADY WASHINGTON Princesse 
Apron, and Fan-Trained Skirt.............. » = 
LONG DOUBLE-BREASTED SAC UE, Over- 
with Diagonal Front, aun Walking 


kirt 

SINGLE: BREASTED COAT, Favorite Over- 
PLASTRON eng Boiteuse Over-ekirt, and 

DOLMAN, Long, Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 
LADY’S 
BOY’S WARDROBE, nee, Pleated Frock, 

— Waist, Vest, and Knee Pantalouns (for 
from 4 to 9 years 
GLE-BREASTED SQUARE COAT, 
yon and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “* 62 


The Publishers will send either Suit by _ pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces wil! please remit Tzn Cants ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits sepurated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$5 * UNCLE SAM? PRESS, 


Chase 3 4 styles type, &c., 
$5. $5‘ Self- Ink ing, with outfit, 
$6 50. $7 Bont’ Press No. 2, with ontfit,$10, 
$45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 
w.c . EVANS, 50 North 9th St., Ph 


SMOKY cured, fuel saved, and heat increased 


by applying the Spiral Draft. Send 
CHIMNEYS stamp for clreular (with testimonials) 
to HENRY T COLFORD, 726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


’ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
work. Sample watch and outfit free to A 8. 
For terms, ess COULTER & CO.,Chicago. 


Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and d upward. 


‘WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 
A New Group. 
Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalogues can 
be had on application, or 
mailed, by inclosing 10c. to 

JOHN ROGERS, 


1155 Broadwa wal 
Cor. 27th St., N. Y. 


We AGENTS WANTED FOR HISTORY 


ENTEN'L EXHIBITION 


It contains 330 fine engravings of buil 
acenes in the Great Exhibition, and is the only au- 
thentic and complete history published. It treats of 
the grand build es wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 
t events, &c. se Migeenys and sells at sight. One 
a sold 48 copies in one day. Send for our extra 
terms to Agents and a full denerigtion of the work. 
Address Nationat Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
C AUTIO Unreliable and worthless books on 
« the Exhibition are being circulated. 
Do not be deceived. See that the book you buy con- 

tains 874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


FE. J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
ar-Holders, &c. 
Wholess and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


6 Astor House New York. 


1877. 
Postage Free. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


The success of Harper's periodicals is among the re- 
markable facts of the publishing business of this or any 
other age or country.—Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

Of these standard publications it is not necessary 
te say more than that each resumes in itself the his- 
tory and progress of the time in a certain department; 
one containing the cream of current literature, a sec- 
ond preserving and illustrating all events of impor- 
tance the world over, the third anticipating fickle 
fashion and chronicling its changes, and all commend- 
ing themselves equally to the reader, no matter of 
what sex, age, or condition.—N. Y. World. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


tution and an educator of the people a half million “ 
readers know to-day.—Boston Transcript. 


Harper’s Weekly 


Harper's Weekly should be in every family through- 
out the land, as a purer, more interesting, higher- 
toned, better-illustrated paper is not published in this 
or any other country.—C ercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The ladies best appreciate the merits of the Bazar,. 


a weekly devoted entirely to their interests in all its 
various departments of literature, fashion, and do- 
mestic arts. It is an admirably conducted illustrated 
paper, containing essays, editorials, stories, and gen- 
eral information of a — order.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper's Magazine Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "recetpt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurer’s Haurer’s Weexiy, and Hanesn’s 

for one year, $10.00; or any two fur $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be eupplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusoutuers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
ecriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harren & Brotuxns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be reuewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txrus ror Apvertisine tv Harres's WekeKLY AND 
ARPER’s Bazak. 
Ha ’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, — 


LOW. 


ANTERN>, FREE 


THEO.u. ICANT Hin FA 


§ 9 5 —Polished Granite Monuments,from $35,free on 
+ board ship for any part of America. — 

tions accurate and beautiful. Plans and prices free. A 

dreas JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen, Scotland. 


GOLD PENS 


Are manufactured by JOHN HOLLAND, No. 19 West Fourth 


Cincinnati. By patent process ‘alloys ure gold so as 
as Damascus Stee Welese as lew as 
illustrated 


list. 
New York Agency, 100 Nassau Street. 


THE AMATEUR ARTISAN. 


No. 2 contains new designs, full size, for Scroll-saw- 
ing: -stand, Flower-stand for 5 
Flower- et with Stand. Articles about 
Eolian Harp, Leather Flowers, Bark-work, both of 
which with designa. Poems, Puzzles, &e. Single 
Comes, 20 cents. ; Subscription, $2 2 $2 25 a year. Liberal 
Commissions paid to reliable agents. 


Breech-Loading 
Rifle, $7. 50. 


Revolvers, $3 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send tor Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y, 


IMPORTANT TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET. 


By Rev. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
AUTHOS OF “‘DAVID KING OF ISRAEL,” “PETER THE 
APOSTLE,” ETC. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


As the first quarter of the International Les- 
sons for 1877 is occupied entirely with the his- 
tory of the prophet, the above work is commended 


to Sunday-school Teachers as one of the most 


available helps to its study. From a large num- 
ber of similar notices we select the following: 


His delineation of the character and history of the 
grand old Hebrew prophet is intensely graphic and 
life-like ; while in his adaptation of the history to 
practical uses he manifests an originality and fervor 
of thought which enables him to evolve the most 
weighty and spiritual lessons from the successive 
scenes.—N. Evangelist. 

The expositions of Scripture are simple and 
thorough, often revealing points in the sacred narra- 
tive that would escape the special notice of ordinary 
readers, aud bringing out the salient points with a 
vividness and power that mark the discourses with 
decided originality.—N. Y. Observer. 

A great deal of labor lies concealed beneath the 
surface of these flowing and suggestive narratives, 
the extent of which few can understand, but into the 
fruit of which, we trust,a great many will enter.— 
Illustrated Christian Weekly. 

There are mavy books on the life of Elijah, but 
we prefer Dr. Taylor’s to all or any ofthem. He has, 
we think, a truer insight into the meaning of his text, 
keeps more rigidly within the limits it prescribes, 
and shows a greater directness in its spplication.— 
The Freeman, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harper & Broruenrs will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part af the United 
States or Canada, on receipt af the price. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


"pay the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, wil! dothe 
work of a $250 press. 4x6,$14 ; 5x74 
$27 ; 6x9, $37 ; 8x12, $60. Good Card 
Press, type, roller, ink, &c.,$5. Send 
stamp for catalogue to Curtis & Mit- 
a Type Founders, No. 21 Brattle 

t., Boston, Mass, Established 1847. 


THE CLIMAX CLOTHES WRINGER. 


It is the latest improved Universal Wringer, with the 
addition of a Purchase Gear and a Steel Spring which 
causes it to turn with half the labor that is required 
in turning other wringers, and prevents the usual strain 
upon the roll, Jt has . equal in ease of operation, 

strength, or durability. _ wanted every where. 
— sale given. Sen: terms. 

N. B. PHELPS, Sole pee 108 Chambers St., N. Y. 


paratus, with instractions by on 
50c. Agents wanted. 


Mra. Co., 614 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


Salesmen to sell light Hardware todeal- 
ers. No Pepp.iine. Salary, $1200 a year. 
Hotel and ck paid. Ad- 


dress DEFIANCE M’F’Q’ CO., Chi 


The Glory of America is her Women.” 
W ANT tosell my newand very attractive 
book, “‘The Women of the Century.” A fine 
chance for first-class canvassers; nothin <- it; meeting 
with splendid success. B.B. Rusert. t, Pub. Boston, Mass. 


INTING 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSHS Hand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogne for ll Self- 66 to $350. 
2? stamps. J. COOK CO., Mfr's, Menace, onn. 


? Beautifal O11 Chromos ine! t Black 


Enamel and Gold Mat sent by mail for $1. 
& 41 N. Sixth 8t., Phila., Pa. 


ANTED! SALESMEN at salary of a 
year to ate and sell goods 

PEDDLING. Hote! and expe ves pa 

Address, Monrrorn Co., Cincinnati, hio. 


YES 
YES SON & SMITH, 64 Contlanat Bt. 


Hotel and traveli ag expe 
and 2. 4. 6 and 8 Home 8t.. CINCINNZ T1, On10 


ANTED<™*" to solicit orders for our goods ; 


pe ood 
salary. Traveling expenses paid by Compan: 
Union Ind al Works, Cincinnati, oO. 


We want an Agent in every town. 
Eaay work at home. Write now and we 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Relations of Liv- 
ing and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 
Changes of the Earth’s Surface. By Rvus- 
Watrace, Author of the “Malay - 
&c. In Two Volumes. Maps and 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $10 00. 


I. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING. 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; and in the Fashionable Modes of Entertaining 
at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. By Mra. Marr 
F. Henperson. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


IIL. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: trom the Earil- 
est to the Present Time. Comprising Characteris- 
tic Selections from the Works of the more Note- 
wortby Scottish Poets, with Biogra hical and Crit- 
ical Notices. By James Grant Wrison. With 
Portraits on Steel. 2 volumes, 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; 
Half Calf, $14 00; Full Morocco, $18 00, 

IV. 

THE LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. The Life 
of Marie Queen of France. By 
Yonex, Regius Professor of Modern History 
and iterature in Queen's Belfast. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 

THE —. OF JOHN LOCKE. By H. R. Fox 
Bovens. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and gilt 
tops, $5 00. 


VIL. 

THE BOYS OF ‘76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution. By Cuagies Carterton Corsin, Co- 
piously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

VIL. 

COLERIDGE’'S ANCIENT MARINER. The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner. By Samvur. Tartos Cous- 
Riper. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
cently illustrated and sumptuous yolume. Folio, 
Cloth, $10 00, 


VIII. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC. A 
Review of American ene By Rev. Tuxopoas 
D. Wootsey, D.D., LL.D. ; F. A. P. LL.D. ; 
Hon. Davip A. WELLs; A. Waxes; 
Prof. T. Hont: Prof. G. 
Epwarp ATKINSON: Prof. THeopors Gut; Epwim 
P. Wurrrce; Prof. W. H. Beewser; Law- 
The Rev. Joun F. Hoxst, D.D.; 
Vaveuan Ansotr; Aveatin M.D.; 8, 
Conant; Epwarp H.Kwyieut; and Cuantes L. 
Braor. 8vo, Cloth, $% 00; Sheep, $5 50; Half Mo- 
rocco, $7 


MACAULAY’'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, 
G. Orro Trevetyan, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. 
Complete in 2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, uncut edges and 
git . om Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $9 50; Tree 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. By 
Writ Cartrron, Author of “ Farm Ballads” and 
‘*Farm Illustrated. Post ate Cloth, 
Illuminated Cover, $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


MADCAP VIOLET. A Novel. By Wirrttam Brac, 
Author of “‘ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, 
Princess of Thule,” Daughter of Heth; 
Monarch of Lane,” Kilmeny,” &e. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


JOSHUA HAGGARD'S “DAUGHTER. A Novel. 
By Miss M. E. Beappon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
“A Strange World,” “John Marchmont’s 
** Fenton's Quest,” “Birds of Prey,” “Dead Men's 
Shoes,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SHADOWS ON THE SNOW. A Christmas Story. 
By B. L. Farsgzon, Author of “ Blade-o’-Grasa,” “An 
Island Pearl,” “ Grif,” **The Duchess of Rosemary 
Lane,” “ Joshua Marvel, ” &c. Svou, Paper, 35 cents. 


A Novel. By Czom Ciarton. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


THE ARUNDEL MOTTO. A Novel. By Marr 
Crom Har, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
“Victor and Vanquished,” Squire’s Legacy,” 
“ Hidden Perils,” &c. ovo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A LONG TIME AGO. A Novel. By Meta Oxxzp. 
Svo, Paper,S0ceuts. 


THE LAUREL BUSH. An Old-fashioned Love Story. 
By the Author of “ John Halifax, Geutleman.” With 
ustrations. S8vo, Puper, 35 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


DANIEL DERONDA. A Novel. By Groresr Exror. 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 00; Pupu- 
lar Edition in one volume, 8v0, Paper, 50. 


THE TWO DESTINIES. Romance. By 
Cottins, Author of “The Woman in White,” 
Moonstone,” “ Man and Wife,” “ Armadale,” &c., 
SvO, Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 


Harrer & Brotrurrs will send either af the 


above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. , 

Hanren’s mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥.: 
Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10,000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal. Par- 
ticulars free. J. & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for 

free, Boston Nove.ty Co., Mass. AGEN TS 

$55 - $77 A Week to Agenta. Samples FREE. 
° P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


66: in own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


OSES.— Rose Grower’s Companion and Floral 
Guide. Tells you how to grow Roses, Geraniuma, 

&c. Mailing Send for it. A. K.WIL- 
S, Successor to E. Y. Teas & Co., Richmond, Ind. 


35 A MONTH.—A ents wanted. 86 Best 
selling articles in the world. One — 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


9 5 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


NCLOSE st’m 
Mo., for C 


to Dr. Dodge, McLean's BI’k,St. Louis, 
iac Articles as published in Chr. Times. 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


90 BEST THING FOR AGENTS. 
$ for $2. J. Laruam & Co.,419 Wash'n St., Boston. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 


with name, 


CARDS, 15 sty! 
Tees poe assau, N.Y. 


10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, 


~ “ — = 
‘ 6 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for bo Res : 
59 
— 
‘ 
WUT , Wi 
GLOVE- FITTING BASQUE, Low Draped 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 
EXPOSITION POLONAISE, and Fuall-Trained 
| 
Ome 
4 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[J ANUARY 20, 1877. 


A <== 
MIDSUMMER 
AND 


MIDWINTER 
NIGHT'S’ 


DREAM. 
HEWITT S 
DREAM 
ABOUT HIS 
LETTERS 
BEING OPENED 
AT THE N.Y. 
POST OFFICE 
HE WIT T'SOREAM 
THAT TWEED. 
WOULD S®UEAL. 
HEWITT S DREAM 
THAT TILDEN. 
WAS ELECTED 


- NOV.7. 1876. 


N 

¢ 


sceree 


7 


er, 


“IT WAS NOT ALL A DREAM.” 


Hewitt as Botrom (awakes).(’) “I have bad a most rare vision. I have had a dream— 


past the wit of man to say what dream it was :—Man is but an 


ass, if he go about to expound 


this dream. Methought I was—there is no man can tell what. Methought I was, and methought 
‘T had. The eve of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen; man’s hand is not 
able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream was. I will get 
Peter (Cooper) to write a ballad of this dream; it shall be called Bottom’s Dream, because it 


hath no 


AST week every one read what the 

Swiss Commissioner M.Favre-Perret 
had to say about American Watches. 
This week every one should send for 
our Descriptive Price-List of Waltham 
Watches, which is sent free to all read- 
ers of Harper’s Weekly. HOWARD & 
CO., No. 222 5th Avenue, New York. 


EUGENE LAWRENCE'S 


Historical Studies. 


Historical Studies. By Evcrexe Lawrence. Con- 
taining the following Essays: The Bishops of 
Rome.—Leo and Luther.—Loyola and the Jés- 
uits.—Ecumenical Councils.—The Vaudois.— 
The Huguenots.—The Church of Jerusalem.— 


Dominic and the Inguisition—The Conquest - 


of Ireland.—The Greek Church. 8vo, Cloth, 


uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, NewYork. 
Harper & Bropuers will send the above work 


by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


INSURANCE 
OF NEW YORK. 
ISSUES. EVERY APPROVED DESCRIPTION OF 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT. POLICIES 


TERMS AS AS THOSE OF 
ORGANIZEC APRIL I2™ 


CASHASSEIS OVERS 86,000, 000 
First Premium 


‘Awarded by CENTENNIAL 
Exposition to 


‘) The best article for Clean- 
‘Ling & Polishing Silverware, 
liousehold Utensils, &c. 
COFFIN,REDING- 
TON, & CO., 

No. 9 Gold St., N.¥. 


Harper's European Guide-Books, 
“PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 

VolM. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


Cc The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 


French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


_ of its illustrations. 


Unrivaled for the 
WW toilet and the bath. 
NO artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
ecover common 
and deleterious in- 
gredients. After 
years of scientific 


i} 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 


6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 


Address 
B. T. BABBITT, New York City. 
gw For Sale by all Druggists. a 


cents. 


HARPER'S 


Household Dickens Complete, 


Elegant and Cheap. With Original Illus- 
trations by Thos. Nast, J. Barnard, E. A. Ab- 
hey, A. B. Frost, J. Mahoney, C. §. Reinhart, and 
other eminent American and English Artists. 


Oliver Twist........... 
A Tale of Two Cities... Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 
The Old Curivsi'y Shop. ..Ctoth, $1 25; Paper, 75 cents. 
David Copperfield...... 
Dombey and Son...... 
Nicholas Nickleby..... 
leak House...... Fe 
Pickwick Papers....... 
Martin Chuzzlewit..... 
Little Doryit.,........ 
Barnaby Rudge 
Our Mutnal Friend..... 
Christnvas Stories...... 
Great Expectations. .... 
The Uncommercial Trav- 
eller, Hard Times, and 
The Mystery of Edwin 
Pictures 
Sketches 


> Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


The Set Complete, 16 vols., Cloth, in neat box, $22. 


Of all the numerous editions of Dickens, this we 
think is the most desirable, whether we consider the 
beauty and clearness of its typography, the excellence 
of its paper, its broad and liberal page, or the quality 
It is just what it purports to be, 
pre-eminently the “‘ Household Edition” of this fas- 
cinating writer.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 

Harper's publishing house have placed before the 
world an edition of Dickens, which, for finish, con- 
venience, and cheapness, we do not expect to see 
equaled in our life-time.—Troy Daily Timea. 

We have no doubt that an edition of Dickens which 
has so much to commend it to public favor, in form, 
paper, type, press-work, illustrations, and price (for it 
is really a marvel of cheapness), will meet with a very 
extensive sale.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

By reason of its remarkable cheapness as well as 
elegance, can not fail to become immediately popular. 
— Congregationalist. 


C3 Harrre & Brotuers will’ send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


oz, 


\ 


“ey 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS. 
First Friexp. “Still no employment and met with an accident, eh? Your prospects don’t 


seem very good.” 


Seconp Frienp. -“ On the contrary, prospects decidedly brighter. 
Shall certainly 


other day, sued the owner $20,000 damages. 


Fell down,a coal-hole the 
get $150.” 


UNION ADAMS 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts Colas, & Drawers 


SAFE & SEALE 
265 BROADWAY. 


OD FOR ESTIMATES .'< 


A BOOK FOR THE CRISIS. 


Politics for Young: Americans 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF, 
Author of 
‘“‘The Communistic Societies of the United States,” 
‘Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands,” ‘‘ California: for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. 


l12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 3 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—J. Y. Herald. 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Gay" Harrce & Brotuens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $1 25. . 


MARCY'S SCIOPTICON, 


ith new, improved and cheapened 
MAGIO LANTERN SLIDES. 


LLED. 
Brilliant and easy to show 


a Cireulars of SPECIAL Offer free. 
Bciopticon Manual (5th Ed.) 60 cts, 


MARCY, 1240 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
om: Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 
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EASTERN SKETCHES. 


Tue Softas, or students of the Moslem law and 
religion, form a numerous and active class of 
zealots in the Turkish Empire. Since the be- 
ginning of the present complications they have 
done their utmost to excite the religious and pa- 
triotic fervor of the Turks, and have been ener- 
getic in their appeals to the faithful for contribu- 
tions in support of the war. 

The second picture represents a body of Bashi- 
Bazouks riding through the bazar or trading 
quarter of the town of Philippopolis, on their 
way to join the Turkish army.’ The Bulgarian 
towns-folk, dreading the plundering habits of 
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these redoubtable cavalry-men, hastened to put 
up their shutters and bar the doors of their shops 
in advance of their appearance—a precaution 
taught by hard experience. 

The portraits of four members of the European 
Conference meeting at Constantinople to settle 
the future destinies of the Turkish Empire are 
presented on page 59, namely, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, who, as special envoy, represents the 
English government upon this occasion ; General 
Ianatierr, the Russian embassador ; the Comte 
de Chaudordy, special envoy of the French gov- 
ernment; and Savret Pasua, the Turkish Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, assisted by Epuem Pasna, 
late Turkish embassador at Berlin. 


SOFTAS IN A STREET OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
Bry MAJOR A. G. CONSTABLE. 


SHALL a small horde of Asiatic barbarians hold 
eight or ten millions of European Christians in 
abject bondage ? 

Such is the Eastern or Turkish question as put 
by writers in many influential English and other 
foreign journals. 

An emphatic outspoken No! would appear to 
be the only possible answer that could be given by 
the Christian nations of Europe, yet the realiza- 
tion of that negative has been puzzling the brains 
of the wisest statesmen for several generations. 

The primary difficulty is one not generally rec- 
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ognized. It is, that all the Mohammedans or Mus- 
sulmans do not belong to the class thus stigma- 
tized as barbarian in the question above quoted 
—a term which is properly descriptive only of 
the Osmanli descendants of the Asiatic invaders 
who wrested Constantinople from the Christians 
in a.D. 1453, and whose numbers now do not reach 
one million of the four and a quarter millions of 
Mohammedans in Turkey. 

There is nothing of novelty in this question to 
those who remember or know any thing of the 
Crimean war of 1854-55. It is true that the 
strife in the Chersonese, which sacrificed the lives 
of a million of men and destroyed untold millions 
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of property, had its apparent origin in a misera- 
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hle squabble among a lot of greasy, idle monks 
about the custody of a key and priority of en- 
trace to some of the superstitiously holy places 
in Palestine—the monks of the Romish Church 
claiming to be the proper custodians of the key 
by right of a treaty between the Sultan of Turkey 
and the King of France, made more than a hun- 
dred years before, the Greek Church asserting 
their rights as founded on many subsequent fir- 
mans or hatts granted by later Suljans. __ 

The then Emperor of Russia was a bigoted 
Greek Christian, who warmly espoused the cause 
of his co-religionists in Jerusalem, Pure religious 
zeal had undoubtedly something to do with the 
action of Nicuotas, but it Was not the sole or even 
the controlling force which induced the Czar to 
bring on hostilities ending so disastrously.to his 
people, and carrying himself to an early grave. 

The Czar, ten years previously, had visited En- 
cland, for many weeks travelling in well-sustained 
incognito as a private Russian gentleman ; and it 
was after a complete and thorough survey of the 
manufacturing and other industrial centres that, 
as Colonel , he embarked at Woolwich on 
board a Dutch frigate commanded by Captain 
Van Kanrnabeck, aid-de-camp to the King of the 
Netherlands, who, when out at sea, transferred his 
illustrious passenger to the Russian flag-ship the 

jlack Eagle, which, with a convoy of vessels of 
war, landed the said colonel once more on the 
shores of England, to be received this time with 
all the honor due to his exalted rank. The writer 
is responsible for this assertion of a fact which 
has hitherto been a secret of state, and has never 
before to his knowledge been|made public. This 
private visit of the Czar gives a clew to the false 
estimate which NicHoras, unfortunately for him- 
self, placed on the stubbornly pacific disposition 
of the English people. The cv/onel naturally and 
very carefully avvided contact with the nobility 
and landed gentry of the country, devoting all his 
time and attention to the manufacturing classes, 
who in the year 1844, having no reason to sus- 
pect the possibility of war, were doubtless loud 
and emphatic in their praises of a‘national policy 
which enabled them to follow their avocations 
with profit and in peace. 

The Czar Nicnotas returned to his palaces on 
the Neva strongly impressed with the commercial 
greatness of England, but profoundly imbued with 
the belief that the mercantile classes were the 
real rulers of the™@ountry, and that continued 
peace with all the world being essential to their 
prosperity, nothing short of a threatened invasion 
of their own land would rouse a warlike sentiment 
in the breasts of Englishmen. 

On this erroneous idea Nicuocas acted, and the 
result was the utter destruction of a magnificent 
flect, the demolition of his finest fortified city, and 
the all but financial ruin of an empire. 

The situation in Europe to-day is curiously like 
that of a quarter uf a century ago. 

NICHOLAS sent an embassy to Constantinople 
ostensibly to secure from the Sultan the much- 
coveted key, with certain other concessions in 
favor of the Greek Christians who made pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land; but when these demands 
were assented to by the Sultan, at the suggestion 
of the English embassador,, STRATFORD CANNING, 
the Russian envoy, Prince MENTSCHIKOFF, was in- 
structed.tu force from the Sultan, by threats of 
war, a new treaty, by which all the Greek Chris- 
tians of Turkey should be directly placed under 
the protection of the Czar of *‘ Holy Russia.” Had 
such a concession been wrung from the fears of 
the Turkish cabinet, there would have been an 
end at once to the Turkish dominion in Europe. 

Then, as now, Turkey appeared to be without a 
friend or an ally in Europe: thé French Emperor 
had been threatening war against the Porte for 
her vacillating policy in regard to these same 
keys and holy places; Austria owed a deep debt 
of-.gratitude to Russia for her saving aid in the 
flungarian revolution of 1848; and Prussia’s 
king& moved-and breathed as the shadow of his 
imperial Lrother-in-raw NicHo.as. 

The Czar, when his arrogant claim to a pro- 
tectorate was refused, believing that the time was 
propitious for enforcing it by his armies, which 
he had been massing in Bessarabia, on the con- 
fiies of Turkey, declared war against that coun- 
try, or rather committed an act of war by march- 
ing his troops into Wallachia. 

This was in 1854. Again in 1876 there was 
a Russian envoy at Constantinople forcing the 
Sultan to sign an armistice with the Servians, at 
the very time when the Turkish army; after many 
severe engagements, was on its victorious march 
to Belgrade, the capital city of Servia, the assured 
capture of which would have laid the whole prov- 
ince prostrate at the feet of the Sultan. It re- 
mains to be seen whether this acquiescence in 
the ultimatum of Russia will bear any better fruit 
than the defiant refusal of Russia’s demands in 
the time of 

Before entering upon a consideration gf the 
state of things which gave rise to the much dis- 
cussed ultimatum, it may be well to attempt an 
explanation of the opening assertion that the 
Eastern question has reference to the condition 
of the Christians in Turkey. R 

The root of all the evils endured by these much- 
suffering peoples lies in the Mohainmedan religion 
of their rulers, who govern not by any recognized 
code of secular law, but by a system elaimed as 
of divine origin, embodied in the Koran, the sa- 
cred book of their prophet and founder, Momam- 
wep. The fundamental principle of this system, 
as regatds subject races, is that there can be no 
equality between a true believer and an infidel. 
Ji this latter term are classed all Christians of ev- 
ery denomination ; and the teachings of the Koran 
upon this point are supplemented by those of the 
*“Multeka"—a code of almost equal authority, 
founded en the supposed savings of Monayep 
anid his immediate successors, who are believed 
to have inherited some of his divine affatus, 

In the course of events, indeed, occasions have 
arisen in which it has been necessary for the 


respective Sultans to issue specific decrees on va- 
rious subjects, whose provisions have been deter- 
mined, to a large extent, by the nature and com- 
plications of the circumstances which they were 
designed to meet. All these have been gathered 
into one collection, and form a third code known 
as the “Canon Nameh.” Of these decrees the 
most important to the Christians is the one known 
as the Capitulation of Omar, issued by the Caliph 
of that name after the capture of Jerusalem. By 
this decree an infidel (a Christian) who submits 
to tribute—that is, who purchases his freedom 
by the payment of tribute—purchases with it the 
title to his property and a right to the free exer- 
cise of his religion; but it went no farther, and 
established the Mohammedan as the ruling order, 
and consigned those of every other faith to a 
subordinate position as a subject class, Asso- 
ciated with this famous decree in the code referred 
to are many others of more or less importance 
and of varying liberality, but they are all of strict- 
ly limited force. The “ Hatti-Sheriffs” which 
constitute this “Canon Nameh” being merely em- 
anations of human authority, may be held in 
obedience or disregarded at pleasure; the com- 
mands and teachings of the Koran and Multeka, 
being of divine origin, demand and must receive 
absolute and unwavering allegiance. 

Thus it has come to pass that whenever a Sul- 
tan of Turkey, like the late AppvuL-MepJ1D, has 
been willing to issue such a decree as the Hatti- 
Humayoon of February 18, 1856,* it has never 
been carried into effect, the Mussulman Beys and 
Governors quietly, or it may be defiantly, ignor- 
ing it as contrary to the higher law of the Koran. 
The Sultan finds it impossible to enforce his own 
decrees, because the moment a Sultan ceases to 
obey the strict letter of the Koran, his claim to 
the fealty and obedience of his Mohammedan 
subjects also ceases. The Koran is to the Turk 
what our Constitution is to us, and to it he can 
and does appeal against such acts and laws of 
his rulers as transgress the spirit of its teachings. 

Within the last few months we have had an ex- 
ample of the ease with which a Sultan can be 
deposed. That which is styled in the Romish 
Church “ excommunication” is brought into play, 
and the high-priest of the Mohammedans, the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam, issues a decree declaring the 
throne vacant. This may not have been the pre- 
cise form by which the Sultan Murap was sent 
into retirement, but it is the currently received 
version of the affair. 

Here, then, is the extreme root of the religious 
difficulty from which all other troubles spring. 
A Sultan can not, if he would, give to his Chris- 
tian subjects that equality which they demand, 
and which is demanded for them by Russia and 
other Christian nations. A Sultan of Turkey, 
with all his power, which is apparently rather 
than really despotic, is perfectly helpless in any 
attempt to set aside or override the law of the 
Koran, which recognizes no possibility of equal- 
ity between an infidel and a believer in the relig- 
ion of MoHAMMED. 

With this brief explanation of the fundamental 
religious difficulty in the Eastern question, we 
turn to the immediate origin of the disturbances 
in the Turkish provinces. 

A glance at the accompanying map of Turkey 
will show that its northern boundaries are the 
rivers Danube and Save, separating it from Aus- 
tria on the one hand and Roumania on the other, 
which latter province lies between Turkish Bul- 
garia and the empire of Russia. Roumania, the 
general name for the two provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, comprises, with Servia, what are 
known as the Danubian Principalities, which pay 
a small yearly tribute to Constantinople as the 
price of their autonomy, the present favorite ex- 
pression for national independence, wrung from 
the Sultan by Western influence. [ 

The. Danubian provinces immediately under 
Turkish rule are Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and 
Bulgaria. Montenegro is generally, but not quite 
correctly, named as one of these Danubian prov- 
inces. Montenegro—“ the Black Mountain” —is, 
at any rate, the smallest of the provinces. It has 
an area of 1700 square miles—a little larger than 
Rhode Island—while its population does not ex- 
ceed 120,000. Small as their number is, the 
Montenegrins have always defied the pretensions 
of Turkey, claiming to be entirely independent ; 
and as all the male inhabitants who can carry 
arms are ready at a moment's notice to fight in 
defense of their country, which is almost impreg- 
nable by nature, their boast is not a vain one. 
The province has never really been conquered by 
the Turks, nor has it for any length of time been 
in their actual possession. 

The Herzegovina and Bosnia together have a 
population of about 1,216,000, of whom 575,000 
are Christians of the Greek Church, 442,000 Mus- 
sulmans, 185,500 Roman Catholics, and 9500 
gypsies, with 4000 scattering, as we say of votes 
in- elections. Though nominally separate, these 
provinces may properly be considered as one. Of 
the Mohammedan population, the greater number 
are the descendants of Christians who embraced 
the religion of MonamMen when their country was 
conquered by the Osmanli. To this descent, per- 
haps, it is owing that they have always exhibited 
a spirit of opposition to the central authority of 
Constantinople. The old Bosnian nobility, whose 
forefathers became perverts from the Catholic or 
Greek faith, have been metamorphosed into Begs 
and Agas, and are distinguished by fanatical ha- 
tred to the Greek rayahs, who, in their turn, hold 
them, the descendants of apostates, in greater de- 
testation than even the true Osmanli; and these, 
again, hating Christianity, while they oppress the 
rayahs, despise and contemn the Beg or the Aga, 


_* The principal provisions of which are as follows: 
Full liberty of worship guaranteed to every religious 
profession ; no oue can forced to change his relig- 
ion; no legal document shall acknowledge auy infe- 
riority of one class of Turkish subjects to another in 
consequence of difference in religion, race, or lan- 
guage ; foreigners to have the right to hold real estate. 


whose ancestors adopted the true religion only 
under the compulsion of circumstances. The 
Mussulman population fills the towns, while the 
Christians chiefly occupy the villages scattered 
far apart. 

Bosnia is described by Miss Irpy, who has long 


resided there, as “the most barbarous of the— 


provinces of Turkey in Europe.” “The mass of 
the people,” she says, “are ground to the dust 
under their present rulers......There is no devel- 
opment of the material resources of the country, 
no means of employment or occupation, which 
might enable the poor to meet the ever-increasing 
taxation, the extortion of the officials, and the 
heavy exactions of their own clergy.” These last 
are almost inconceivably ignorant, superstitious, 
and greedy. The Turks are the locusts; the 
priests constitute the plague of lice and flies fol- 
lowing the locusts. In Bosnia proper there are 
many tracts of soil of marvelous fertility, differ- 
ing in this respect from the Herzegovina, which 
may be fitly described as a limestone desert. 

Bulgaria, situated on the east of Servia, is sep- 
arated by the Danube from Wallachia (Roumania) 
on the north, and by the Balkan Mountains from 
the central provinces of Turkey on the south. 
Whether the inhabitants are Sclavonians has long 
been a source of dispute among ethnologists. It 
is probable that the original settlers of the coun- 
try were Finns and other Mongolians, but their 
association and intermixture with the Sclaves 
throughout many centuries have left but small 
traces of what may have been the earlier type. 
The recent immense immigration of tens of thou- 
sands of Tartars, who have settled in the Do- 
brouscha, the northeastern part of the province, 
will in time exercise a corresponding influence 
on the whole Bulgarian race. 

The modern Bulgarians are spoken of in the 
very highest terms by travellers who have had 
good opportunities of observing their character. 
They are described as simple, kind, affectionate, 
industrious, and scrupulously honest, with benev- 
olent countenances and cordial manners. Com- 
pared with their Servian neighbors, however, 
they are rather slow in intelligence. This may 
account for the fact that they have proved, of all 
the races subject to Turkey, the most submissive 
to the Turkish yoke. Part of the population, 
however, living in the mountains have long used 
the natural advantages of their position to claim 
and enjoy freedom and independence. Beyond 
his power as they are, the Turk can not bring 
them back to their allegiance, and so he revenges 
himself by branding them with the hated name 
of haidouks or brigands. The Bulgarians have 
sought at intervals to gain their independence, 
but their efforts have always been wanting either 
in the spirit or the resources necessary to secure 
it. The latest attempt to rise against their rulers 
was so feeble and half-hearted that it has even 
been stoutly denied that the attempt was made ; 
but the civilized world is still shuddering over the 
remembrance of the terrible atrocities by which 
it was remorselessly subdued. 

The condition of the Christians in all of these 
provinces is any thing but an enviable one. Nu- 
merous imposts have been laid upon them by their 
rulers, by which a large proportion of their sub- 
stance is yearly odnfdcated. The tax which bears 
most heavily upon the cultivator is that of the 
tithes, which produces the largest return to the 
government, and for these reasons we shall de- 
vote to it a part of our limited space. | 

As its name implies, it is the tenth part of the 
total produce of the land, paid in kind. Consid- 
erable in amount, this tax is rendered intolerably 
irksome by the method by which it is collected. 
The tithe of an entire province was, until very re- 
cently, made the subject of an estimate, for which 
tenders were asked, and the whole was farmed 
out to the highest bidder, usually a Greek or Ar- 
menian Christian at Constantinople. 

One of the lately attempted reforms of the 
Turkish government has been to allow each vil- 
lage community to pay its own assessment on an 
average of the estimate, but this has not general- 
ly been carried out in the provinces under discus- 
sion, and the old system is that which led to the 
present condition of the country. These greedy 
and, it must be remembered, Christian specula- 
tors often pay more to the government than the 
amount of the estimate, which is always sufficient- 
ly high, but they re-imburse themselves by sub- 
letting, which is done over and over again.. The 
last tithe farmer is generally some well-known 
rayah (Christian) merchant in a local town, who, 
as soon as the crops are cut, begins his work of 
collecting. He soon receives a bribe from some 
village to come and tithe it first, and so enable 
the cultivators to harvest their grain before it is 
damaged. Thus he and his agents go on from 
village to village, but never without being urged 
on by the all-powerful baksheesh. Work as hard 
as he will, and bribe as hard as the villagers can, 
all can not be first, and each year vast quantities 
of grain are spoiled. 

Until the tithe farmer has gone over the ground 
and put his mark on the grain as it stands in the 
shock, the villager is not allowed to garner it, on 
pain of having all seized in his barns. Then, be- 
fore he carts home his own, he has to secure that 
of the tithe farmer, thresh it out, clean it, and 
take it to the town, Then, and not till then, his 
crops are his own, to do as he likes with, so long 
as a sale of them does not interfere with the spec- 
ulations or trade of the tithe farmer. While this 
man and his aids are on their rounds, they all live 
at free quarters on the rayahs, who are compelled 
to take the best care of their unbidden guests, 
their attendants, and their horses. It is but just 
to the equality of Turkish injustice to add that 
the smaller farmers among the Mohammedan pop- 
ulation are treated by the tax-gatherers very much 
in the same way as the Christian rayahs. Zap- 
tiehs, or police officers, always accompany the 
tithe farmer, and despoil the rayahs in every con- 
ceivable manner. The collector robs under the 
color of law, but the zaptichs simply take any 


thing they fancy, without any pretense of legal 


right. A recent traveller in Bulgaria, on inquir- 
ing why the farmers did not improve their breed 
of horses, was answered, “ What use would a good 
horse be taus? The first zaptieh who came along 
with a broken-down nag would forcibly exchange, 
and what remedy have we ?” 

It is not surprising that such a state of things 
should at last have become unendurable. The 
wonder is that men could exist under the burden 
fora single year. The rayahs of the Herzegovina 
led the revolt against the tyranny that was crush- 
ing them, protesting against the galling exactions 
of the tax-collectors, and the iniquitdus police sys- 
tem by which they were enforced, at the same 
time demanding that the Sultan’s decree of 1856, 
granting perfect religious equality between Chris- 
tians and Mohammedans, should be enforced. 

The firman thus appealed to was the Hatti- 
Humayoon of 1856, the result of the Crimean 
war, and of a solemn engagement of the Sultan 
by the Treaty of Paris to reform the abuses then 
as now complained of by his Christian subjects. 
Many such hatts had before been promulgated by 
Sultans who were personally willing to grant at 
least equality to all their subjects, without dis- 
tinction; but, for reasons already given, these $ul- 
tans had been as powerless to enforce their own 
decrees as were the late ABpUL-Mepgip and AspvL- 
Aziz, both of whom: may be credited with a sin- 
cere desire faithfully to carry out the promises 
made to the Christian powers who had saved 
their dynasty and nation. 

The first band of Herzegovinian insurgents 
numbered only about 160, who, after committing 
several terrible murders, according to the reports 
of the various foreign consuls subsequently em- 
powered to investigate the causes of the troubles, 
took refuge in Montenegro, from which province 
they were lured by promises of pardon and pro- 
tection never extended to them, being surrounded 
and slain to a man. 

The whole of the Herzegovina was soon in a 
blaze, which .xapidly spread into Bosnia proper, 
and in a few weeks the Greek Christian inhab- 
itants, with many of the Roman Catholics, were 
fighting for their freedom, although these latter 
had received orders from Rome to keep quiet. 
The Turkish commanders might not have found 
much difficulty in utterly destroying the badly arm- 
ed and worse disciplined, levies arrayed against 
them, had not a similar insurrection taken place 
in Bulgaria, followed by a declaration of war by 
Servia, an independent principality which had 
gained autonomy in 1829 by the politic assistance 
of the great powers. , 

Whether this declaration. of Servia was of its 
own volition, or, as some assert, was due to the 
intrigues of Russia, is a disputed point which can 
not be settled at the present time. 

The population of Servia by the census of 1872 
is 1,100,000, the greatest number being Christians 
of the Greek Church, the Mohammedans number- 
ing about 5000, the Roman Catholics 3500, with a 
few hundred Protestants, and nearly 25,000 gyp- 
sies. Jews to the number of 1800 are only toler- 
ated in one city—Belgrade—where they are con- 
fined to one part of the town. Servia has just 
been styled an independent principality since 
1829. However, like Moldavia and Wallachia, it 
has paid a yearly tribute to the Sultan amounting 
to $100,000. Besides this annual payment, on 
the accession of each new Servian ruler 100,000 
piastres, comparatively a small sum, is presented 
by the prince to the Sultan, who in return sends 
the “ berat” of investiture. 

Last year the army proper numbered 4000, 
with a militia strength of 70,000. The revenue 
of the principality in the same year amounted 
to $3,556,000, which was all expended, Servia, 
however, being without any public debt. The 
soil is fertile and productive, but three-fourths 
of its surface are uncultivated. The people are 
averse to labor either as cultivators or artisans; 
the peasants, rather than work for themselves, 
employ for the construction of their’cottages with 
their rude furniture itinerant masons and carpen- 
ters from the adjacent Turkish province of Alba- 
nia. Their principal trade is in swine, and the 
value of the pig export into Austro- Hungary 
amounts in value to one-half of the export trade 
of the principality. As indicative of the inclina- 
tions of the people, it may be remarked that while 
the Greek Christians acknowledge in some meas- 
ure the primacy of the Patriarch of the Greek 
Church at Constantinople, they know nothing and 
acknowledge nothing of a supremacy in that Pa- 
triarch. 

It is somewhat difficult of belief that a people 
such as these Servians would have declared war 
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against a power like that of Turkey without some » 


more urgent cause than sympathy with their broth- 
er Sclaves in Bosnia, unless they had good reason 
for believing that they would be aided by still 
stronger powers; and Russia was the only one 
from whom they had the smallest right to expect 
it. It is fair to say, however, that the Servians 
claim that the concentration of Turkish troops 
on their frontier in the spring of 1876 left 
them no other resource, as actual war was better 
than the state of suspense in which they were 
kept by the threats of the Turkish commanders. 
However this may be, in July of the past year 
the sword was drawn by Servia, and that state 
had no lack of volunteers from the Russian 
Sclaves, who poured by thousands across the 
Danube. 

TcHERNAYEF?, who had been deprived of a high 
command in the Russian army for alleged diso- 
bedience to the orders of the Czar, and had lately 
been editing a paper in St. Petersburg or Moscow, 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the Servian 
army under Prince Mi.an, a youth of twenty-one 
years. All reports agree that TcnerNayerr did 
all that was possible with the materials under 
him. It was not his fault if the wretched Ser- 


vians could only be forced to fight by blows from 
the Russian officers in command, who fell by 
scores, shot in the back by the men they hoped 
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to lead to victory. Never in the history of the 
world have such tales of cruel cowardice been 
told of men presumably fighting for their coun- 
trv as are contained in the published letters of 
English, French, and German war correspondents. 

It is not surprising that after a three months 
campaign the fanatical religious eythusiasts of 
the Sultan’s infantry should have marched through 
the breadth of the land, and only stopped from 
the seizure of Belgrade, or, more correctly, Beo- 
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Grad—the White City—by command of the Sultan, 
in acquiescence with the now celebrated ultimatum 
of Russia demanding a cessation of hostilities. 

Whatever may have been the precise terms in 
which the ultimatum was couched, the armistice 
or cessation of hostilities which was the result 
had for its professed object an international Con- 
ference, in which the various powers of Europe 
would have an opportunity of discussing and, if 
possible, settling on some decisive plan for secur- 
ing the reforms which are unquestionably neces- 
sary in the conduct of the internal affairs of the 
Turkish Empire. 

It is understood that Russia enters the Confer- 
ence with a strong conviction that the only prac- 
tical remedy for the present state of things lies 
in compelling Turkey to grant independence to 
Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina, with the 
right of the Czar to a protectorate over all the 
Christians of the Greek Church throughout the 
Turkish dominions in Europe. 

It is probable that England may consent to the 
independence of the three provinces, which will, 
just as probably, be resisted by Atstria, while 
Loth these powers are likely to unite in protest- 
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ing against a Russian protectorate of the Greek 
Christians as entirely subversive of the authority 
of the Sultan in his own dominions. 

Of the powers taking part in this Conference, 
Austria alone would seem to have any clearly de- 
fined interest in the result. A glance at the map 
will show the reader that Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina are contiguous to the domain of Austria, 
and that power is naturally and justifiably jeal- 
ous of any change which in the future might lead 


to any closer connection between them and the 
giant power of Russia. This feeling is not the 
only one likely to influenee the Austrian cabinet. 
The population of Austria is pretty equally made 
up of Sclavonic and other races—the Magyars of 
Hungary, the most powerful and influential of the 
non-Sclavonie races, numbering as they do forty 
per cent. of the entire population of thirty-six 
nillions, while the Sclavonians are about fifty per 
cent. The Magyars profess the Roman Catholic 
faith, while many of the 
Sclaves belong to the Greek 
Church. The Magyars re- 
gard the Sclaves with un- 
concealed hatred, and it is 
their opposition which will 
prevent Austria from ac- 
quiring Bosnia and _ the 
Herzegovina if again offer- 
ed in the coming settlement 
of the Turkish Empire. The 
chance of future complica- 
tions with the Russians and 
their dream of Pan-Sclavic 
empire appear less danger- 
ous to the Magyars than a 
present and immediate ac- 
cession of Sclavonic influ- 
ence in the councils of Aus- 
tria, as would be the case if 
Selavic Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina were admitted as 
fiefs of the empire. 
| It may be of interest to 
\\ ethnologists who are fond 
of tracing existing preju- 
\\ dices of race back to their 
\ origin to be reminded that 
men.’ there was once a close, if 
not a family, connection be- 
tween the Magyars and the 
Osmanli Turks, who still 
style the former “ bad breth- 
ren.” 

It is generally conceded 
that Germany, in any proba- 
ble event, will adhere to the 
strict neutrality whieh dis- 
tinguished Prussia during 
the Crimean war, but it is 
not believed that Germany 
would consent to any settle- 
ment of the Turkish question which might event- 
ually lead to the permanent acquisition of the 
mouths of the Danube by Russia. Germany, 
with all its military strength, is comparatively a 
poor and struggling country, and can not afford 
to have her interests in the East, and a possible 
source of future wealth, taken from her by a bar- 
barous race directed by a few educated but insa- 
tiably ambitious men. This is the language of 
the independent press of Germany. 3 

The Danube is the highway of commerce for 
Central Europe, and the Germans, in spite of the 
Sclavonic races peopling its banks, regard and 
speak of it as a German river. In addition to 
this, the Germans may well be convinced that the 
dismemberment of Turkey will be succeeded by 
the disintegration of Austria. When that was 
accomplished, Germany might be left to fight for 
very life with the concentrated Sclave power of 
Russia on the east and the French on the west. 

It is said that Bismarck, the all-powerful Ger- 
man Chancellor, has a very strong feeling in favor 
of Russia; but as the leader of the great Teu- 
tonic nation, it is not to be believed that he can 
regard favorably any movement that tends to a 
realization of the Rus- 
sian dream of a pow- 
erful Pan-Sclavic em- 
pire. 

France has already 
spoken in very distinct 
tones, declaring that 
she will not be drawn 
into a war, come what 
may, and Italy has no 
particular _ interests 
which would lead her 
into another alliance 
with Turkey. Victor 
EMANUEL, King of Ita- 
ly, is not credited with 
the ambition of Victor 
EMANUEL, King of Sar- 
dinia, who sent his 
gallant Bersaglieri to 
perish in the snows of 
the Crimea, 

So two of the an- 
tagonists of Russia in 
1854 may be counted 
out of any offensive 
alliance against the 
Czar. 

At the present Con- 
ference of the powers 
of Europe, the positive 
antagonists to the sup- 
posed pretensions of 
Russia may be nar- 
rowed down to Aus- 
tria and England, irre- 
spective of the “sick 
man’”’ Turkey. 

Of the position of 
Austria enough per- 
haps has been written. 

England is credited 
with a morbid dread of the power of Russia, 
the truth being that a large number of intelli- 
gent Englishmen regard with apprehension any 
movement on the part of Russia which seems to 
threaten their own dominion in India. Rightly 
or wrongly, they have come to believe that the 
Czar’s solicitude for the well-being of his co-re- 
ligionists in Turkey has no more sincere founda- 
tion than a desire to acquire Constantinople, 
which, by some odd reasoning and a want of 


correct geographical knowledge, the English per- 
sist in considering as on the high-road to Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

To prevent such a catastrophe as a Muscovite 
instead of a Moslem Constantinople, the English 
people endured the burden of the Crimean war, 
the just fruits of which they permitted themselves 
to be cheated out of by their quondam ally, the 
Emperor of the French. The very questions which 
now agitate Europe could have been finally set- 
tled twenty years ago at 
the Paris Peace Conferénce 
of 1856; but, for his own 
reasons, Louis NAPOLEON 
would not press the Rus- 
sians, and it may be added 
the Turks, to such conces- 
sions as were justified by 
the result of the war. So 
things were allowed to 
drift back into the old 
grooves, and now England 
is once more called upon 
to face precisely the same 
difficulties which she spent 
millions of treasure and 
fifty thousand lives to sur- 
mount, the greatest being 
a Russian protectorate of 
the Greek Christians in 
Turkey; for, after all is 
said, that was the claim 
of MENTS CHIKOFF, shattered 
into fragments in the crum- 
bling ruins of Sebastopol. 
It is the claim of Russia 
to-day in the great Confer- 
ence. 

Before this paper is in 
the hands of our readers, 
it is probable that the rec- 
ommendations of the Con- 
ference now in session will 
be made public, so that 
any speculation as to the 
future course of events 
would be profitless; but it 
may be remarked that the 
provinces about the con- 
dition of which all this 
trouble has apparently 
arisen, not being, as it is 
understood, represented in the Conference, may 
not be satisfied with the decisions arrived at by 
the representatives of the great powers. 

Bosnia may not, probably will not, agree to ex- 
change the Turkish for an Austrian yoke. All 
that the Bosnians and Herzegovinians desire is 
self-government under a ruler of their own choice, 
and they are even credited by some writers with 
a wish to remain incorporated with the Turkish 
Empire if only the premised reforms be carried 
out in letter and in spirit. 

As for Bulgaria, there is nothing the inhabit- 
ants more dread than to be left to the tender 
mercies of Russia. They at least have no desire 
to be the advance-guard of a Pan-Selavie empire. 

The Bulgars, like all the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan, are not called upon for military serv- 
ice of any kind; indeed, they are not permitted 
to enter the army, and have yee a whole- 
some and well-grounded dread Of the harsh con- 
scription laws of Russia, to which they would at 
once become amenable if they came under the 
dominion of the Czar. 

Montenegro desires and will be satisfied with 
a full recognition of the independence which she 
has always claimed, and a 
sea-port on the Adriatic. 
The little state is certain 
that it can then take care 
of itself. 


most vehemently asserts 
that he has no designs of 
conquest — indeed, he 
would have it believed 
that he would not accept 
Constantinople as a gift; 
and, as the English For- 
eign Secretary blandly re- 
plied, on receiving from 
the minister of the Czar 
at the court of St. James 
the assurances of his im- 
perial master’s pacific in- 
tentions, gladly ac- 
cept them in view of tlie 
recent war measures and 
the urgent demands for a 
large loan.” 
Unfortunately, or per- 
haps fortunately, cabinets 
have good memorié, and 
the like pacific assur- 
ances from the father of 


the present Czar, just be- 

fore the Crimean war,are 

not forgotten. 
Recent events have 


made it evident that the 
Turkish Empire still re- 


jection by or through the want of money. Finally, 
the Turks in Europe are not all Osmanli; indee 1, 
of the four millions, not one-fourth are descended 
from the Asiatic horde which crossed the Bos- 
phorus more than four centuries ago. A Turkish 
Mussulman igsnot necessarily the fanatical ruffian 
we have heard so much about lately. 

It may be broadly stated that a Turk never 
adopts the dress of «a giaour (infidel) till he has 
lost his native virtue and acquired some of the 
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vices of the people he apes. The village Turk 
has his faults, but they are faults of a manly 
kind, and as a counterbalance he has many a 
fine trait in his character. 

He loves to be idle, and will be so as long as 
he can; but if the necessity arises, no one will go 
through more hardship and labor than he will. 
He will struggle on long after hope is past, and 
will die of hunger and hardship without a mur- 
mur. If led by those he can trust, he will fight 
splendidly, and he never questions an order even 
if he sees death staring at him through it. . He 
is faithful to his master, be he Mohammedan or 
Christian, and will work as hard as any one if he 
but see a time of rest before him. He is by far 
the most honest of any of the various peoples of 
Turkey, and is proud and careful of his promise. 
He is hospitable both by his religion and his na- 
ture, and it is rarely he turns a stranger from his 
door, never if he be a co-religionist. 

A Turk thinks little of money, and has few. 
wants. He is kind to all his women folk, be they 
wives or slaves, and is himself the slave of all 
his little children, who treat him as a great play- 
thing. 


an 
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tains considerable vital- | 
ity. Money, a full ex- 


chequer, is all that is 
needed by the Sultan. 
Supplied with that main 
sinew, it is not by any 
means certain that Turkey 
would fall an easy prey to Russia even if unassist- 
ed by any Christian nation. The Turkish infantry 
and artillery are equal, when properly led, to any 
troops in the world; and if the Sultan, deserted 
by all his old allies, in his desperation were to 
declare a jehad, or hol¥ war against the infidel, re- 
cruits by tens and hundreds of thousands would 
rally round the green standard of Islam. 

It must be remembered that no country in th> 
world’s history has ever been brought under sub- 
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This is the deliberate, carefully studied opinion 
expressed by one who has lived familiarly among 
the Turks, and who knows them well. 

On the following page the reader will find a 
clear and carefully engraved map of the Turkish 
Empire in Europe and Asia, prepared expressly 
to accompany this article. On this map the stra- 
tegic points of the military situation may be easily 
traced. Railroads are indicated by dark linc, 
and boundaries by dotted ones. 
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